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CANADA: OUR 
DOMINION NEIGHBOR 


Merrill Denison 


1. The Land 


The most important thing about a country is the land. It makes the 
people, moulds their character, determines their strength as 
individuals or as a nation. 

The land is peculiarly important to Canada for two reasons. 
There is so much of it and it is generally so unmanageable. The 
first of these points is obvious. In area, Canada is the world’s 
third largest country, exceeded only by Russia and China. The 
second point follows from the first. Size makes for illimitable 
distances, inaccessible areas, and, in northern countries, a formi- 
dable climate. These difficulties are intensified by the political 
structure of the Dominion of Canada. 

Geographically, the Dominion is an unnatural creation. No 
natural barriers separate it from the United States. On the con- 
trary all the natural land formations of North America lie north 
and south, while the Dominion extends from east and west in 
defiance of geography. It was brought into being by British 
sentiment and was long held together by national tariffs and a 
national transportation system. Population is settled in a relatively 
narrow strip along the southern border and is concentrated in 
four main areas, each of which is separated from its neighbors by 
serious natural obstacles. 

For these reasons, André Siegfried, the brilliant French his- 
torian, has called Canada a precarious creation, geographically, 
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politically and racially. It has also been described as a triumph 


of mind over matter and of the heart over the head. In point of 
fact, it does represent the triumph over geography of the stub- 
born, hard-headed, persevering, sentimental band of French- 
Anglo-Saxon-Scots who, for numerous and complex reasons, have 
been determined to make the northern half of North America 
their own. 


PLANETARY AND CONTINENTAL POSITION 

To the south Canada looks out on the United States; to the east, 
the United Kingdom and Europe; to the west, Asia and the 
Orient; to the north, Russia. The last relationship is ene that has 
been realized only recently. With the creation of airplane ferry- 
routes over the roof of the planet, Canada is becoming conscious 
that she, too, has a northern neighbor, the Soviet Union. 
Nevertheless, the paramount fact in Canada’s geography is the 
proximity of the United States. The actual distance of the 
unfortified boundary is 3,897 miles, of which 2,198 are on water 
and 1,789 on land. To the northwest are some additional 1,500 
miles of United States boundary along the Alaskan border, 
making about 5,400 miles in all. 

North of the United States boundary Canada is made up of five 
separate and distinct regions, four of which are extensions of 
similar features to the south. Thus, the Maritime Provinces are 
a continuation of the Appalachian Range; the St. Lawrence 
Plain duplicates areas in New York and Ohio; the Great American 
Central Plain extends to the Arctic Ocean without a single 
physical interruption; the mountainous region along Canada’s 
Pacific coast is simply part of the great spine that forms the back- 
bone of North and South America. 

In the United States, no serious obstacles separate the four 
regions. Passage from one to the other is therefore relatively 
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THE LAND DIVISIONS ARE MUCH LIKE OURS 
AURENTIAN SHIELD 
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easy. In Canada, however, a fifth region thrusts down from the 
north to form an 800-mile barrier of rocky wilderness between 
eastern and western Canada. 

This fifth region might well be placed first in any discussion 
of Canada’s geography. Not only is it unique to Canada, but it 
is the principal physical characteristic of the Dominion. It is 
known by a variety of names: the Canadian Shield, the Pre- 
Cambrian Shield, the Granite Shield, the Laurentian Shield or 
Plateau, or colloquially as The North Country and sometimes 
just The North. Because of the Shield, no counterpart to the 
American Middle West exists in Canada, but in compensation 
the great northern area holds an impressive promise for the 
future. 


THE FOUR POPULATED REGIONS 
Millions of youthful Americans get their first impression of 
Canada from the maps of their own country that decorate the 
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schoolroom wall. On such maps the Dominion appears as a huge 
blob of beige or nondescript yellow that stretches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and vanishes somewhere near the ceiling. 
No attractive colors mark the various provinces, as they do the 
forty-eight states below, and only close to the border are there 
railroad lines and place names to indicate the existence of life 
and people. For the purposes of American elementary education, 
Canada remains beige, monotonous and vague. 

This unfortunate first impression is not as false as might be 
supposed, Although Canada is the world’s third largest country, 
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more than 75 per cent of the people live within 200 miles of the 
American border. From a human standpoint, Canada is a country 
4,000 miles long with an average width of less than 150 miles, its 
population grouped in four separate and separated regions. 

The first region is on the Atlantic coast and embraces the 
three Maritime Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. This is a land of forests, hills and streams, 
with small farms in the valleys and the principal occupations 
fishing, lumbering and mixed farming. The population is mostly 
of Scottish and English ancestry with a large French Canadian 
minority (33 per cent) in New Brunswick. The people have 
great local pride and patriotism and regard themselves as dif- 
ferent from, and perhaps superior to, the rest of Canada, from 
which they are separated by a rugged wilderness area and the 
deep wedge created by the State of Maine. 

The St. Lawrence and Lower Lakes region covers the southern 
parts of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. These two 
political divisions form the core of the Dominion, and in them 
are concentrated 60 per cent of the population and 80 per cent 
of the manufacturing of the entire country. Identical in many 
of their aspects, the two provinces are distinct and separate 
entities. 

The Ottawa River roughly marks the line of cleavage. East 
of that line civilization is French-Canadian and Catholic, west of it 
Anglo-Saxon-Canadian and Protestant. Quebec is still regarded 
as mainly agricultural and parochial, although industry is rapidly 
making inroads on the agrarian way of life. Ontario has long been 
the manufacturing center of the Dominion with agriculture 
occupying a secondary role. Quebec has been indifferent to social 
legislation and backward in popular education, leaving both fields 
to the church; Ontario has been progressive in social legislation 
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and has virtually made a fetish of education, regarding both fields 
as functions of the state. The provinces have in common the 
principal financial and industrial centers of Montreal and Toronto, 
and in both Ontario and Quebec one is always conscious of the 
presence of two things: the majestic flow of water from the 
Great Lakes to the sea, and, a few miles to the north, the illimit- 
able backdrop of the Laurentian Shield. The Shield cuts across 
southern Ontario from the Thousand Islands to Georgian Bay 
and from that point is continuous to the Manitoba boundary, 
forming the 800-mile wedge between eastern and western Canada. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Canada’s third region is a part of the mid-continent plain and 
embraces the three Prairie Provinces: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. Until recently, only the southern sections of these 
were settled and wheat-growing was the principal economic 
pursuit. Other field crops and cattle are now being produced in 
increasing quantities, and the development of rust-resistant types 
of w heat has moved the growing area into the Peace River Dis- 
trict, 500 miles north of the United States boundary. In common 
with the adjacent American states, large areas suffer from insufh- 
cient rainfall and prolonged droughts are a cyclical occurrence. 
Beyond the wheat belt lies the North Country with its bewilder- 
ing conglomeration of rocks and the mossy bog called muskeg, 
and lakes and streams flowing north to the Arctic and east to 
Hudson Bay. 

To the west of the prairies are the Rocky Mountains. On their 
Pacific slopes lies British Columbia, Canada’s fourth largest prov- 
ince, a mountainous region of turbulent streams, unexploited 
forest areas and lonely valleys. Toward the south these valleys 
furnish arable lands but the major occupations are lumbering, 
mining and fishing. Since the opening of the Panama Canal, Van- 
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couver has become an important port and handles most of the 
Canadian trade with the Orient as well as much of that originating 
in western Canada and destined for the Atlantic coast and Europe. 
The population is mostly of British origin, and Victoria, the 
provincial capital on Vancouver Island, has long been a haven of 
retirement for British army officers and civil servants. 

The Maritimes, Quebec-Ontario, the Prairies, British Columbia 
—these are Canada’s four populated regions. To knit them 
together a few million people have equipped themselves with 
the world’s third largest railroad system at a cost that accounted, 
before the war, for half the national debt. It has been. possible 
since 1942 to travel from Halifax to Vancouver in eighteen 
hours flying time on the government-owned Trans Canada Air 
Lines, but only very recently (1943) has one been able to drive 
by motor between the same points on an all-Canadian highway. 
Even more recently the completion of the Alaska Highway has 
extended motor traffic to the Far North and to Alaska. Neither 
road as yet is in shape for tourist travel. 


THE LAURENTIAN SHIELD 
The Shield is a vast outcropping of ancient, crystalline granite 
rock which extends from Labrador to the Mackenzie River basin 
from the American border at the Thousand Islands to the North 
Pole or near it, and covers an area of 24 million square miles or 
65 per cent of the Dominion. It is an ancient land in the sense 
that its rocks are the oldest on the earth’s surface, but it is a 
very young land for the reason that the ice age seems to belong 
to its immediate past. One feels that nature has not yet had time 
to finish the making of this Laurentian world. In the far north 
particularly, muskeg has not aged to earth, the rocks have not 
weathered into soil, and the water courses are on a scale beyond 


the needs of man. 








Until a decade or so ago the Laurentian Shield was dismissed 
as a forbidding wilderness. In the south, it had been denuded of 
its great pine forests and farther north it was regarded as a waste 
of rock and muskeg, devoid of any economic, political or strategic 
significance; desirable only to the fur-traders, bush Indians and 


Eskimos who lived there, and to the scarlet-coated Mounties who 
patrolled it, who, for some curious reason, insisted that the North 
Country held a grandeur and magnetic quality unlike any other 
country on earth. 

The quarter century between the wars has wrought great 
changes and now the Mounties’ estimate is gaining acceptance. 
Science and technology have opened a new frontier where the 
pioneer spirit prevails anew, although the covered wagon has been 
replaced by the twin-engined monoplane, and the gold pan 
by the diamond drill. In the southern reaches of the Laurentian 
territory, the motor car and good roads are opening a playground 
area of incalculable value to Canada’s economy; in the north, the 
airplane has made possible the discovery and exploitation of such 
remote, romantic wealth as the pitchblende deposits on the shore 
of Great Bear Lake and the Norman oil fields of the Mackenzie 
Basin. Thanks to the Laurentian Shield, Canada has become the 
largest exporter of base metals in the world, the world’s principal 
manufacturer of pulp and paper, and the possessor of the world’s 
largest reserves of hydro-electric power. More important, perhaps, 
is that resurgence of a pioneer spirit that is contributing vigor 


and vitality, both physical and psychological, to the national 
development; a spirit that is moulding Canadian attitudes, social, 
political and economic and will undoubtedly play a great part 
in making the Canada and the Canadians of the future. 
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2. The People 


Whether colored beige or Imperial red, the average map presents 
Canada as a simple, homogeneous entity, by implication unified 
and British. We have seen how misleading undiscriminating 
coloration can be as to Canada’s geography; it is equally deceiving 
as to the character of the Canadian population, which never was 
unified and is no longer preponderantly British. i 

The 1941 census gave Canada a population of 11,506,655, of 
which approximately 50 per cent were of British birth or ancestry; 
30 per cent were French-Canadian, and the remaining 20 per 
cent were of European and other stocks. These figures ignore 
any American contributions; include persons of British “birth 
and ancestry,” and make no similar provision for persons of 
French, as contrasted with those of French-Canadian, birth. 
This is explained by the fact that there has been virtually no 
immigration to Canada from France since the Conquest, 184 
years ago. As for the exclusion of American elements, the Can- 
adian census has long preferred to enumerate the population by 
ancestral rather than immediate national origins. Under this con- 
vention, persons of American birth or ancestry can only help to 
swell the categories of their immigrant forefathers. 

Census figures present a dangerous field of speculation for the 


layman, however, and it must suffice to suggest that the American 


reader need only concern himself with three main points about 
the Canadian population: it is not as British as most of us assume 
it to be; it is somewhat more American than even Canadians 
realize, and every third Canadian speaks French as his native 
tongue. This is the unique fact about the population of Canada 
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as contrasted with that of the United States—its racial and 
linguistic duality. 


THE FRENCH-CANADIAN 

Quebec was founded in 1608, but it was nine years before the 
first settler farmed his own land; ten years more before the 
second one arrived. After seventy years of French rule, the 
population was only 10,000; at the time of the British Conquest 
of Canada eighty years later between 65,000 and 70,000. A large 
majority of these had been born in Canada, and had developed a 
culture which was a modification of seventeenth century provin- 
cial French. It has been estimated that the total French emigration 
to Canada was less than 12,000 persons. Their descendants now 
number 44% million in Canada and the United States. ‘Taking one 
million as the population figure for the American colonies in 
1760, a similar rate of growth would give the United States a 
present population of 375 million, exclusive of all immigration. 

Generally held responsible for the political and cultural 
homogeneity of the French-Canadians is the Quebec Act, passed 
by the British Parliament in 1774. The Act secured to the French- 
Canadians their own civil laws, language and religion. All subse- 
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quent legislation affecting French-Canada, including the British 
North America Act of 1867, has scrupulously protected the 
French-Canadian’s right to remain himself. Both English and 
French are official languages in Canada and are used interchange- 
ably in the Dominion Parliament and the Supreme Court, on 
stamps and printed currency, in government publications and over 
the government-owned broadcasting system. 

One of the primary objectives of the Quebec Act was to secure 
the loyalty of the French-Canadians at a time when the American 
colonies were growing restive. That the Act succeeded in secur- 
ing that objective there can be no question, but it did much 
more. It has had the effect of insulating the French-Canadian 
people from most New World influences and of fostering the 
development of two Canadian peoples which share in the govern- 
ment of the Dominion, but otherwise have surprisingly little in 
common. 

In Canada, the French-Canadians are to be found principally 
in their old Laurentian homeland, Quebec, where they constitute 
80 per cent of the population, though there are large settlements 
in New Brunswick, Northern Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
In the United States, they are to be found principally in New 
England. 








The French-Canadian has on the whole succeeded remarkably 
in carrying his language and customs with him even when he 
moves beyond the protection of the Quebec Act. However, 
when he is forced to learn English for competitive reasons, he 
tends to react to New World influences as do other persons of 
European stock and becomes merged in the general population 
in the course of one or two generations. 


THE PEOPLE OF BRITISH ORIGIN 

The Canadians of British stock number about 5% million. In 
this number are included an unknown number of persons whose 
ancestors were British but who, themselves, were United States 
nationals upon their entry into the Dominion. These 5% million 
people make up the majority group in Canada. Unlike the 
French-Canadians they are not concentrated in one area but are 
spread out from coast to coast. Although the percentage of 
British-Canadians in the population has been steadily declining 
since Confederation in 1867 until it is now a trifle less than 50 
per cent, they still hold the key positions in the political, business 
and educational worlds. 

To call this majority group British-Canadian is somewhat mis- 
leading. The term ignores the presence of American elements in 
the population and fails to suggest the distinctive contributions 
made by the Scots, English, and Irish to the Canadian character 
and temperament. In 1941, for example, the census showed the 
British origins of the Canadian people to be as follows: English, 
2,968,402; Scottish, 1,403,974; Irish, 1,267,702; other, 75,826. 
These ratios fail to reveal one of the most illuminating facts about 
Canada: the evidences of strong Scottish influences that are 
apparent almost everywhere, even in the great French-Canadian 
city of Montreal. 

Some wit has observed that Canada is much more a Scottish 
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than a British colony. The same theory is often trotted forth 
to explain the bafHing reasons for the subtle, but clearly discern- 
ible, differences in the texture of Canadian and American life. 
While it would be a mistake to overemphasize it, the marked 
Scottish flavor of so many parts of Canada is too pronounced to 
be passed over without some examination. The skirl of the bag- 
pipes is heard throughout Canadian history; every large city has 
its Highland regiment; the banking system comes from Edinburgh, 
and there are places in Canada where Gaelic is still spoken. 

The explanation is relatively simple—the first English-speaking 
Canadians from the British Isles were Scots. They arrived in 
small numbers during the eighteenth century to render service 
to the “Governor and Company of Adventurers of England 
trading into Hudson’s Bay,” better known as the Hudson’s Bay 
Company; a competitive group of fur-trading Scots came from 
New York and Philadelphia in the 1760's; in the closing decades 
of the eighteenth century, large numbers of Canadian immigrants 
were recruited from among the Scottish crofters (small tenant 
farmers) who had become the first victims of the industrial 
revolution. 

In the forty years between the Battle of Lexington and _ the 
Treaty of Ghent, colonies of Highland Scots were established in 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, which became known as 
New Caledonia, and the Red River district in what is now 
Manitoba. After the Napoleonic Wars, a number of Scottish 
regiments migrated en masse to Canada and settled at various 
places in Upper Canada, now Ontario. By the time the English 
began to arrive after 1815, the Scots had a firm control of the 
fur and lumber trades, shipping and trade in potash. With this 
head start, they continued to direct the Canadian economy until 
after Confederation, and even today their descendants wield a 
powerful influence on all phases of Canadian life. 
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THE ENGLISH, IRISH, WELSH 
London did not turn its attention to the problems of Canadian 
immigration until the century of conflict between England 
and France was ended. On the heels of the Treaty of Ghent, 
which brought the abortive war of 1812-14 to a close, the need 
for increased British settlement in Upper Canada became obvious, 
both for the purposes of defence against the United States and 
to provide a balance to the French-Canadian majority. In 1815, 
various government-sponsored colonization schemes were adopted 
and people willing to settle in Canada were sought throughout 
the British Isles. 

Thus began the English-Welsh and Irish emigration from the 
homeland to British North America. Drawn into the movement 
were many English of the professional and mercantile classes 
who brought with them enough capital to avoid the worst 
features of the pioneering experience. They rapidly became the 
land-holding class, engaged in those businesses not already monop- 
olized by the Scots, and shared with the latter the leadership in 
politics and education. The Irish migration to Canada paralleled 
the same movement to the United States. Curiously enough, the 
Irish do not stand out in the Canadian picture, particularly in 
the realm of municipal affairs, as they do in the American, 
although the presence of Irish Protestant elements in Ontario 
has undoubtedly contributed to the aloofness with which that 
province continues to regard Quebec. 


THE NEW CANADIANS 
Beyond the Great Lakes, the phenomenon of the melting-pot has 
been at work. Twenty-two foreign language newspapers are pub- 
lished in Winnipeg; thirty different languages are spoken in 
Edmonton. In the wheat belt, Canadians of British and French 
stock share the Prairie Provinces with these New Canadians. As 
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the Maritimes are determinedly Maritime, Quebec obstinately 
French-Canadian, and Ontario just as stubbornly Ontarian, 
so is western Canada aggressively western. With an economy 
dependent on world markets, its outlook is world-wide rather 
than provincial, and in its long winter months, the West has 
served as the cold-frame in which have germinated the seeds 
of co-operative wheat marketing, social credit and the political 
party known as the C.C.F. (Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion). 

Canada’s melting-pot is a product of the present century. Soon 
after 1900 immigration set in toward the prairies and, under the 
stimulus of government and railroad propaganda, quickly as- 
sumed boom proportions. The boom continued until 1914, and 
was resumed in the 1920’s in a somewhat less frenzied manner, to 
cease entirely with the beginning of World War II. In 1go1 
the population was approximately 59 per cent of British stock; 31 
per cent French stock; 11 per cent “others.” The “others” now 
constitute 20 per cent, and their varied complexion is shown in 
the accompanying chart. 

In common with Americans who ignore their immigrant origin, 
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many Canadians have viewed with alarm the increase of new- 
comers of European stock. The fact of the matter appears to be 
that the newcomers have been as quickly assimilated as in the 
United States, have brought enrichment to Canadian life, and in 
a short time are as good Canadians as their British or French 
compatriots. 


AMERICAN-CANADIAN INTERMINGLING 

The posthumous publication in 1940 of The Mingling of the 
Canadian and American Peoples, by Marcus Lee Hansen, 
marshaled these facts for the first time and revealed their impor- 
tance to an understanding of what Canada is and why. Unfor- 
tunately, there is not the space to do more than mention one of 
the most important books about Canada ever written, or to do 
more than state its general findings very briefly. 

At the time of the British Conquest of New France, there began 
a shift in the North American population back and forth across 
the border which has continued with only minor interruptions 
to the present day. The decade of 1760 saw many thousands of 
New Englanders move to Nova Scotia and other Americans 
move to Quebec. Following the Revolution there took place the 
large-scale migration of what Canadians know as United Empire 
Loyalists and Americans know as Tories. This movement was 
continued by other Americans who spilled over the St. Lawrence 
and Niagara frontiers to take advantage of the cheap land in 
Upper Canada and in the Eastern Townships of Quebec. This 
northward migration continued without interruption until the 
War of 1812, persisted even in the midst of that confused con- 
flict, and was resumed in force immediately upon its close. 

Thus the first English-speaking Canadian settlers were largely 
Americans, an important proportion of whom, the Loyalists, 
were bitterly opposed to the political changes that had taken 
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piace in the United States and to the republican institutions that 
had been established there. Since the political convictions of the 
Loyalist minority who moved to Canada for political reasons 
were much stronger than the political convictions of those who 
were drawn to Canada for economic reasons, the Loyalists 
assumed political leadership and gave early Canada both its loyal 
British colonial complexion and its decided American animus. 
Nevertheless, the Loyalists were Americans in the sense that most 
of them had been exposed to New World influences for a genera- 
tion or more and were no more willing to return to the Old 
World than were their French-speaking contemporaries. When 
the first settlers from the British Isles began to arrive in any 
numbers, therefore, they found 150,000 American-British-Ca- 
nadians already settled in Upper Canada. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN, OR AMERICAN-BRITISH? 

The movement of Americans into Canada continued without 
abatement until the Civil War. Following the war, a movement 
set in the other way. During the period when the American 
West was being settled, Canadians were deflected from a similar . 
westward expansion by the presence of the Laurentian Shield, and 
moved in surprising numbers across the border. Between 1871 
and 1go1, it is estimated that Canadian emigration to the United 
States exceeded its immigration from across the sea, and that 
even part of the natural increment was lost. This movement did 
not represent simply the swift passage of immigrants through 
Canada. Rather did sparsely populated Canada import raw human 
material, educate it, give it technical and professional training, 
and then export it. 

In the closing years of the last century the flow across the 
border was again reversed. By that time cheap land was disappear- 
ing in the American West and American farmers, generally the 
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sons and grandsons of the pioneers of the 1860's and 1870's, 
moved north to help settle the empty Canadian prairies. This 
agrarian trend reached its crest around 1911 but continued until 
the collapse of the world wheat market in the 1920's. In that 
decade, however, many Americans skilled in management and 
development were attracted to Canada by the opening of Amer- 
ican branch factories and the growth of Canadian mining. At 
the same time, that is during the 1920’s and_ 1930's, the 
higher standard of American wages and the greater opportunities 
to be found in the United States continued to draw southward 
large numbers of Canadians year after year. After a century 
and a half, the free intermingling of the two peoples across their 
common boundary was halted to a considerable degree by the 
adoption of more stringent American immigration regulations 
toward Canadians in 1938. Since that time American immigration 
controls and Canadian wartime restrictions have lessened the free- 
dom of the border to an extent unknown since the War of 1812. 

It is only recently that the Canadian-American border move- 
ment has attracted the attention of students and historians. Like 
so many other phases of the relationships between the two coun- 
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tries the border was so long taken for granted that reliable 
statistics are difficult to obtain. In 1938, however, when the United 
States abruptly ended the long period of free, unbridled inter- 
mingling, the Dominion Statistician stated: “If we count all the 
Canadian stock, perhaps a third of us are south of the line, whilst 
certainly not more than one per cent of the Americans are 
north.” That third makes Canadians the third largest foreign-born 
group in the United States; the one per cent makes Americans 
the largest foreign-born group in Canada. The American cultural 
influence on Canada is apparent everywhere in the Dominion. An 
examination of Canada’s contributions to American culture has 
yet to be made, but all the indices suggest that they have been 
much more extensive than is realized. In terms of Canada’s wealth 
and population they seem to have been astonishingly generous 
and even improvident. 

















3. The French-Canadians 


Canada’s story now covers roughly 335 years, and falls into two 
almost equal parts. First, the period from the founding of Quebec 
in 1608 to the conquest of New France in 1760. Second, the 
British period from the Peace of Paris until the present time. The 
French period presents a unified picture, the British, three prin- 
cipal divisions: (1) The Colonial Period from 1760 to 1867, when 
the two separate provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
joined with the United Provinces of Canada East and Canada 
West (Quebec and Ontario) in a federal union, and became the 
Dominion of Canada. (2) The period from Confederation to 
1931, When the Statute of Westminster confirmed and defined 
the Commonwealth relationship which had growa up between 
the United Kingdom and the several overseas Dominions. (3) The 
Commonwealth period which exists today. 

For those who like pegs to hang their history on, the more 
important political instruments in Canadian history are: the 
Quebec Act, 1774; the Constitutional Act, 1791; the Durham Re- 
port and Act of Union, 1840; the British North America Act 
(Canada’s constitution and Act of Confederation), 1867; the 
Statute of Westminster, 1931. 


THE ANCIEN REGIME 
We do not know when the French first reached the shores of 
Canada. Jacques Cartier is credited with the discovery in 1534, 
but when he entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence in that year, he 
found two vessels from his own part of Normandy already there, 
trading with the Indians. Cartier placed so little importance on 
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the incident that he dismissed it with a couple of lines in his 
diary. The discoverer made two other voyages, but there was no 
serious attempt at settlement until 1608, when Samuel de 
Champlain sailed up the St. Lawrence with a small company, 
built his famous habitation under the ramparts of Quebec, and 
promptly went to war with the Iroquois. 

It is a curious fact that the present line of political demarcation 
between Canada and the United States was already in existence 
when Champlain arrived. At that time, the country north of the 
St. Lawrence River, the Laurentian Shield, was the home of the 
Algonquins, a semi-nomadic Indian people who lived by hunting, 
fishing and trapping. Inhabiting the Mohawk valley to the south 
were the more culturally advanced, town-dwelling, agricultural 
Iroquois. These two great Indian peoples were at war along the 
general line of the St. Lawrence River. Champlain chose to sup- 
port the Algonquins, in whose territory Quebec lay, and joined 
them on a war expedition against the Iroquois which culminated 
in a battle at the head of Lake Champlain. 

Although only three Frenchmen, a few dozen Algonquins and 
some two hundred Iroquois were involved, the battle of Lake 
Champlain had mighty consequences. It introduced European 
firearms to the Iroquois and made that powerful federation the 
implacable enemies of the French with far-reaching effects on 
the European settlement of the continent. Because of the hatred 
of the Iroquois, the French were virtually excluded from the 
territory south of the St. Lawrence at a time when no other 
European rivals had yet loomed in sight. They were also denied 
the logical route to the interior, up the St. Lawrence River to the 
lower Great Lakes. Instead, they were compelled to use the more 
northerly route by way of the Ottawa Valley, which deflected 
them toward the upper Lakes and wilderness of the Laurentian 


Shield. 
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THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 

The century and a half of French suzerainty was marked by the 
enthralling personal adventures of continent-roving explorers, 
fur-traders and Jesuit missionaries, the picaresque intrigues of the 
provincial court at Quebec, and the feeble administration by gen- 
erally weak governors of an impossible colonial system. In terms 
of romantic pageantry, the story of New France makes that of 
the English colonies seem drab and colorless; in terms of coloniza- 
tion, the French venture was a failure in imperial aggrandizement. 
While the British colonies grew steadily, decade after decade, 
New France remained almost static for fifty years, took a spurt 
forward under Louis XIV and after that had to depend largely 
on the birth rate for an increase in its population. 

The reasons for the disparate growths are numerous and com- 
plex and have given rise to lengthy interpretations. For general 
purposes perhaps it is enough to suggest that the English appear 
to have been more successful colonizers in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries than the French. Nothing in this generaliza- 
tion, however, should be allowed to minimize the extraordinary 
vitality and vigor of a people which has been able to grow from 
a few thousands to its present strength. 


THE CONQUEST AND THE QUEBEC ACT 
From the moment that young George Washington was sent west 
by Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia to rebuke the French en- 
croachments in the Valley of the Ohio, the outcome of the strug- 
gle for the control of North America was a foregone conclusion. 
Despite the valiant efforts of the French general, Montcalm, the 
ramparts of Quebec were scaled by the British under Wolfe, and 
the century and a half of French rule came to an end on the 
Plains of Abraham. What was entirely unforeseen was the effect 
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which the addition of French Quebec would have on the Amer- 
ican colonies to the south. 

Following the Conquest, the British government was faced with 
two difficult problems: the control of an alien population and 
the solution of the Indian land situation which the long war 
had greatly aggravated. To solve the first, the Quebec Act was 
passed; to solve the other, the boundaries of Quebec were 
extended to the Ohio River and down it to the Mississippi. 
Passed in 1774, the Act became another flint against which the 
steel of American resolution could strike a spark. In the boundary 
decision, the American colonists saw an attempt to exclude them 
from the west; into the Quebec Act they read a challenge to 
their religious liberties. 

Neither of these black thoughts appears to have motivated the 
British government. Instead, the Quebec Act was the most toler- 
ant, humane piece of legislation ever adopted by an Imperial 
government up to that day, and was the forerunner of the kind 
of liberal political thinking that has transformed the major part 
of Britain’s world-wide holdings from Empire into Common- 
wealth. In essence, the Quebec Act sought to win the allegiance 
of the French-Canadians by giving them the liberty to be them- 
selves; concretely it guaranteed them the enjoyment of their own 
civil laws and customs, of their system of land tenure, their own 
language and their own religion. 

That it was immediately successful in its purpose was demon- 
strated in 1775, when Ben Franklin arrived in Montreal with a 
printing press to proselytize the French-Canadians. The venture 
was probably the first effort at modern psychological warfare 
and was an abysmal failure. The thirteen colonies could offer 
the French-Canadians no attractive liberties they did not already 
enjoy. 
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THE CHURCH AND FRENCH CANADA 

From the contemporary American point of view the most danger- 
ous feature of the Quebec Act was the provision for the payment 
of tithes in support of the Roman Catholic Church. Legislative 
sanction of Roman Catholicism was as repugnant to English as 
to American opinion at the time, however, and was given only 
because of political necessity. Without the support of the clergy, 
the British must have found the problems of government vastly 
more difficult or indeed insuperable. 

In this connection it should be noted that the relations between 
the habitant (the French-Canadian small farmer) and his church 
had always been very close and intimate. He brought with him 
from provincial France adeep respect for church authority. From 
the time of Laval (1659), the first great Canadian churchman, 
the bishop was his only representative in government, the curé, 
his political as well as his spiritual adviser. This relationship was 
strengthened with the Conquest, when French administration 
ceased and many of the French upper class returned to France. 
When the British assumed control, the clergy were the only 
organized group in the country. They held the power to make or 
break the new government and it was to secure their confidence 
and support that measures for their economic security were 
written into the basic provincial law. 

Whether the legislation of 1774 is considered an act of states- 
manship or appeasement, it accomplished its immediate purpose. 
During the American Revolution the French-Canadians never 
wavered in their allegiance to the British crown. But the Act has 
done more than insure the allegiance of a relatively small group 
to an alien government. With its religious and language guaran- 
tees, it has insulated the French-Canadians from many New 
World influences, ensured their political effectiveness, and per- 
mitted the development of a North American group whose culture 
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is in many respects alien to that common to the continent at 
large. Whether this is good or bad need not be argued here. The 
point is that the Quebec Act, fortified by subsequent legislation, 
has fostered the growth of two separate and distinct Canadian 
peoples and presented them with conflicting political outlooks 
which often seem to be irreconcilable. 


TWO CANADIAN PEOPLES 

The fact that there are two Canadian peoples, each with its own 
story, makes it difficult to deal fully with both. It is usually the 
French-Canadian story that is skimped and however much the 
present writer may deplore this common error he can only con- 
form to it because of space considerations. Many of the aspects 
of the French-Canadian development are identical with those of 
the rest of Canada and are treated in the next section. In the main, 
the Canadian story deals with the struggles of a relatively insig- 
nificant population to gain control over its political destinies while 
engaged in the heroic task of developing half a continent. The 
French-Canadian story on the other hand deals with a people 
determined to enjoy and maintain the special privileges which 
first won their cooperation in a new and untried British colonial 
enterprise. To maintain those privileges they have often found 
themselves in conflict with the Anglo-Saxons, first as the majority 
and then as the minority, and their political story is to a large 
extent a story of Quebec versus the rest of Canada. 

The first World War developed a new source of conflict 
between the principal Canadian groups, when a large majority of 
French-Canadians adopted the attitude now known as isolationist. 
Before and during the present conflict the same attitude has pre- 
vailed, but it is difficult to compare the intensity of the feelings 
of: 1914-1918 with those of 1939-1944. In the last war, it was the 
attempt to enforce conscription that aroused the most active 
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French-Canadian resentment. In the present war, a Canadian gov- 
ernment more keenly sensitive to French-Canadian opinion has 
been in power, with the result that there has been less dramatic 
tension than developed in 1917. Although the present extent of 
French-Canadian military participation is criticized in other parts 
of the Dominion, French-Canadian contributions to Canada’s 
wartime industrial output appear to be as extensive as those of 
any other part of the country. 

French-Canadian isolationism is not a present-day political 
consideration; it is something that has been growing for 250 years. 
Since the Conquest, the French-Canadians have been a peculiarly 
isolated people, because of religion, language, geographic and 
political circumstances. For example, no such ties, actual or 
sentimental, bind them to France as exist between other Canadians 
and the British Isles. Even at the time of the Conquest such ties 
were growing tenuous and these were completely severed by 
the anti-clerical nature of the French Revolution. French-Cana- 
dians have seemed glad to foster this isolated position. But never 
in the 184-year-old association of French and English Canadians 
have the latter ever made a consistent, intelligent effort to under- 
stand or appreciate the culture and civilization of their “Latin- 
Canadian” compatriots. This, perhaps, is the salient feature of 
the relationships betwen the two Canadian peoples: one is Latin- 
Canadian and the other Anglo-Saxon-Canadian, and traditionally 
the latter have insisted upon judging the former by Anglo-Saxon 
standards, 

















4. The British-Canadians 


At the close of the American Revolution, Canada consisted of the 
scattered British colonies of New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Quebec. The Pacific Coast had yet to be reached over- 
land from Canada by Alexander Mackenzie; the great northwest 
was still the private domain of the Company of Adventurers 
trading into Hudson’s Bay. 

In 1791, Quebec province was split into Upper and Lower 
Canada, making five provinces in all. Until Confederation, the 
story of these provinces is a story of their separate struggles for 
self-government within the framework of the British Empire. 
In many respects the nineteenth-century struggles in Canada 
were much the same as the eighteenth century struggles in the 
American colonies, but with important differences. 

The most important of these differences was the unwillingness 
of Canadians, French and British alike, to seek a solution of their 
political grievances along lines which would weaken their British 
attachment. The American colonies withdrew from the British 
orbit, but the Canadians chose to remain within it. The refusal 
of the Canadians to end their struggle for representative govern- 
ment, as the Americans had done, by severing their ties with 
Great Britain, is usually attributed to the strength of the British 
sentiment held by Loyalists and French-Canadians alike. Strong 
though this British sentiment has always been, it is apparent that 
an equally strong and complementary force has operated to keep 
Canada an independent political entity in North America— 
aversion to the republican institutions of the United States. 

This aversion seems to have been confined to the United States 
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as a political expression. It has had nothing to do with its citizens 
or with Americans as neighbors. The story of the mingling of the 
Canadian and American peoples shows that they have been using 
each other’s homes rather indiscriminately for 180 years. It simply 
means that the Canadian has never been sufficiently impressed 
by the architecture of his neighbor’s house to want to pull his 
down and rebuild it along American lines. Superficially the archi- 
tecture of the two dwellings seems identical, but while the Amer- 
ican describes his as republican and democratic, the Canadian has 
always preferred to describe his as responsible and representative. 


TOWARD REPRESENTATIVE, RESPONSIBLE SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Even before the American Revolution, the demands of the Eng- 
lish-speaking minority in Quebec were becoming troublesome. 
Then the Loyalists arrived, to find that they had no voice in the 
government and were faced with much the same situation as their 
ex-compatriots across the line had solved by revolution. By 1790, 
however, enough Loyalist-Americans had moved into Quebec 
to demand the representation denied them by the Quebec Act, 
or better, their own government in a separate province. 

The agitation resulted in the passage by the British Parliament 
of the Constitution Act of 1791, which created the two provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada, each with a governor, an appointive 
council and elected assembly. The power to levy customs duties, 
and to regulate commerce and navigation was retained by the 
British government. 

The arrangement that called for an appointed governor and 
council to work in harmony with an elected assembly, duplicated 
much the same situation that had caused trouble in the province 
of New York half a century before. In Lower Canada (Quebec), 
English governors chose their councillors from among the Eng- 
lish-speaking minority, which was invariably at loggerheads with 
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the French-speaking majority in the assembly. In Upper Canada, 
the land-holding class rapidly became an office-holding class 
known as “The Family Compact,” which maintained a strangle- 
hold on the administrative functions and on the public purse. 

The War of 1812 furnished a brief interruption to the classic 
struggle of the people versus entrenched oligarchy, but at the 
close of the war, the struggle was resumed, to culminate two 
decades later in “The Rebellion of 1837.” Led in Lower Canada 
by Louis Joseph Papineau, and in Upper Canada by William Lyon 
Mackenzie, the grandfather of Canada’s present Prime Minister, 
the ’37 Rebellion consisted of sporadic uprisings by radical ele- 
ments in both provinces. It is interesting to note that this Canadian 
Reform movement roughly corresponded with the rise of Jack- 
sonian democracy in the United States, the passage of the Reform 
Bill of 1832 in England, and the revolutionary uprisings through- 
out Europe in 1830. 


CANADA EAST AND CANADA WEST 

The issues that led to the Rebellion of ’37 were much more com- 
plex than can be dealt with here. All the controversies were 
present that had roused the American colonies and, in addition, 
there were such matters as French Nationalism, English minority 
rights in Lower Canada, Church lands in Upper Canada, and the 
impossible trading position in which Upper Canada found itself 
while Lower Canada lay between it and the sea. 

The practical effect of the Rebellion was the passage in 
London of the Act of Union (1840). This legislation was based 
on the famous report on Canadian affairs made by Lord Durham, 
after a short tenure as governor-in-chief of all five British prov- 
inces. In the Durham report are to be found the first reeommenda- 
tions for the more liberal Imperial relationships which developed 
during the latter part of the last century. 
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The Act of Union provided for a United Canada in which 
Upper and Lower Canada became Canada West and Canada East, 
with equal representation in a single government. One of the pur- 
poses of the act was to temper the growth of French Nationalism, 
which had been fomented by successive governors and their Tory 
councils. Another purpose was to satisfy the colonial agitation 
for a more responsible kind of government. 

The Act marked an important step forward. By forcing French 
and British to work together, it broke down some of the narrow 
provincialism that had afflicted both groups. It also solved many 
of the administrative complications which had beset both prov- 


inces as separate units, and gave the people of the colony a greater 
a gain which they 





measure of control over their own affairs 
celebrated realistically in 1859 by imposing protective tariffs 


against the mother country. 


TOWARD CONFEDERATION 

As the Quebec Act was one of the factors which helped precipi- 
tate the American Revolution, so the American Civil War was 
one of the more important factors which brought about the 
creation of a federal union among the Canadian provinces. Be- 
fore that great event there occurred numerous incidents of vary- 
ing degrees of interest, only a few of which can be mentioned 
here. 

In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, 
the same struggle for self-government was waged as in the more 
westerly provinces, but without the violence. In United Canada, 
the problem of running a government based on equal French 
and British representation proved increasingly difficult. In Mon- 
treal, Tory British elements, infuriated by a new governor-gen- 
eral’s efforts to protect the French-Canadians in their constitu- 
tional rights, staged riots which did more damage in a single night 
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than all that was caused by the Reformers throughout the entire 
Rebellion. In Canada West (Ontario), good farm lands were 
becoming scarce and the great emigration to the States began 
slowly to get under way. Despite private railroad building and 
public works in the form of government canals, the flood of 
Irish immigration caused by the potato famines in the Emerald 
Isle was proving an embarrassment and raising doubts as to the 
practical advantages of the British connection. 

This feeling was brought more sharply into focus when Great 
Britain, by the adoption of the free trade laws of 1846, reversed 
her classic mercantile policy of keeping Empire trade within the 
Empire. Suddenly the props were knocked out from under 
Canada’s export trade and she found herself enjoying none of the 
economic advantages of her colonial status while still suffering 
many of its political limitations. Throughout United Canada, 
businesses collapsed, property values deteriorated, once-thriving 
towns became stagnant, and business men began to pose a leading 
question: “Why, since all the pecuniary advantages of the British 
connection have been destroyed, should Canada not declare her 
fiscal independence and seek closer trade relations, or even an- 
nexation, with the United States?” 


THE ANNEXATION FLURRY 
In answer to the question, a group of influential Montreal busi- 
ness men issued “The Annexation Manifesto of 1849,” which 
advocated complete union with the American republic. The 
movement never gained popular support in Canada; the Congress 
in Washington was too busy with the growing slavery question 
to contemplate the addition of a group of non-slavery states; im- 
proving business conditions soon swept away the clouds that had 

threatened economic collapse. 
The Annexation flurry, however, left its mark. Although it 
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was repudiated by the country at large, the discussion that 
followed provoked a more searching appraisal of the British con- 
nection than had yet been made. The fact that a government in 
London, representing its own commercial interests, could inaugu- 
rate, without reference to the colonies, policies harmful to their 
well-being, admitted of but one sensible conclusion—that the 
colonies must find some way to become more self-reliant. With 
the immensely successful example of the American union just 
across the border, the obvious way lay in the federal union of the 
various provinces. Provincial patriotism and factional loyalties, 
however, made federation seem an impractical dream until the 
fears awakened during the American Civil War made the need 


for confederation imperative. 


THE CIVIL WAR AND CONFEDERATION 

The first parliament of Upper Canada abolished slavery in 1793. 
During the long years of the slavery controversy in the United 
States, both the Maritimes and the United Provinces were ag- 
gressively abolitionist, and towns throughout Southern Ontario 
and the Niagara Peninsula became terminal points of the Under- 
ground Railroad in the United States. When hostilities broke out 
between the North and South, Canadians generally favored the 
North, and during the course of the conflict some 40,000 en- 
listed in the Union Armies. In spite of their anti-slavery sym- 
pathies, the people of Upper Canada found themselves, as a re- 
sult of Great Britain’s recognition of the Southern Confederacy, 
the objects of Northern suspicion and resentment. 

Although the various British North American governments 
tried to maintain a scrupulous neutrality, both as to the North and 
South, and as to Great Britain and the United States, Northern 
opinion refused to accept such niceties of shading. As Anglo- 
American relations grew more strained, so did those between the 
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United States and United Canada. Throughout the conflict the 
Canadian border was in a state of uproar; editorials in northern 
newspapers called for military action against the neighboring 
provinces, and speakers in Congress thundered for annexation. 
When the United States emerged from the Civil War as a great 
military nation, with a marked hostility toward Great Britain, it 
became evident that, separated, the British North American prov- 
inces could be plucked off like so many robin redbreasts on a limb, 
while joined together they could at least speak with a single voice 
and lend each other strength. 


CHARLOTTETOWN, QUEBEC, LONDON 

The first actual step toward confederation was taken at a meeting 
held in Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, in 1863, to consider 
plans for a legislative union of the three Atlantic provinces. To 
the meeting came delegates from United Canada who suggested 
the creation of a larger union. The delegation consisted of eight 
members, of whom five were Scots, two were French-Canadian, 
and one was Irish. After some deliberation the Charlottetown 
Convention adjourned to meet again in a month’s time in Quebec 
City. To that conference came thirty-three delegates from the 
several provinces to constitute the first constitutional convention 
ever held in the British Empire. Under the leadership of John 
A. Macdonald (Upper Canada), Etienne Cartier (Quebec), 
Charles Tupper (Nova Scotia), Alexander Galt (Quebec), Samuel 
Tilley (New Brunswick), George Brown (Toronto), and 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee (Montreal), the seventy-two resolu- 
tions were adopted which became the basis of the British North 
America Act. The seven men already named, together with the 
twenty-six unnamed ones, are known in Canada as The Fathers 
of Confederation and are to the Dominion what the Founding 
Fathers are to the United States. 
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After ratification by the provincial legislatures, the Quebec 
resolutions were taken to London by a delegation led by Mac- 
donald and Cartier, and there were embodied in a bill to be pre- 
sented to the British House of Commons. British public opinion 
at the time was entirely apathetic to the whole idea of Canadian 
confederation and even, indeed, to Canada. Gladstone had even 
talked of ceding Canada to the United States of America; other 
Liberals believed that Britain’s Northern American colonies were 
headed for independence whatever the mother of parliaments 
might choose to do about them. The British North America Act 
was passed without a division through a disinterested and half- 
empty Commons in 1867, but immediately following its third 
reading, so the story goes, the members came trooping in and the 
Chamber filled with excited legislators—a dog tax bill was up for 
discussion! 

A royal proclamation designated July 1, 1867, as the official 
birthday of the Dominion of Canada, since celebrated through- 
out Canada as Dominion Day. 


A PARLIAMENTARY FEDERAL SYSTEM 

The Canadian federal union was inspired not only by fear of the 
United States but by the example of its successful experiment 
in federalism. This example, together with the insistence of the 
French Canadians upon the preservation of all the legal, religious 
and linguistic benefits of the Quebec Act, and the intense local 
patriotism of the Maritime Provinces, led to acceptance of the 
federal form of government. When it was first considered, the 
Civil War was still raging over the question of states’ rights and 
the Canadian statesmen sought to guard against what seemed to 
them a fundamental defect in the American constitution. This 
was the provision that gave to the states or the people all rights 
not specifically apportioned to the federal government. 
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A more centralized form of government was envisaged for 
Canada, therefore, with the unspecified rights resting in the 
federal parliament. In the British North America Act the powers 
of the provinces were specified and those which were not defined 
remained to the federal government. As in the United States the 
interpretation of the constitution was entrusted to the courts, 
which have done much to nullify the expressed intentions of the 
Fathers of Confederation. Both the Canadian Supreme Court and 
the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council, still the 
final court of appeal in Canadian litigation, have consistently 
favored the provinces in their decisions, with the result that such 
problems as social security and economic control have proved 
most difficult to deal with, since the provinces lack the revenue 
and claim that the Dominion lacks the authority. Ironically 
enough, Canada, which set out to devise a system more centralized 
than that of the United States, has acquired through court 
interpretations a much weaker federal government. 

The design of the Canadian federal system differed from the 
American in many other respects. In place of the complex 
arrangement of checks and balances, the simpler and more respon- 
sive British parliamentary system was adopted, Theoretically, the 
Governor-General, as the representative of the King, is the head 
of the Canadian government; actually he acts only on the advice 
of his cabinet, as does His Majesty the King in the United King- 
dom. The position of the Governor-General is one of social 
dignity rather than of executive power. The Parliament of the 
Dominion consists of a Senate, appointed for life with equal 
representation for the several regions of Canada, and a House of 
Commons, elected at not more than five-year intervals. 

At the tine of Confederation, the Quebec representation was 
fixed at sixty-five members, and the other provinces receive 
representation on the population ratio thereby established. The 
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leader of the majority party in the House of Commons becomes 
the Prime Minister and chooses his cabinet from among the 
elected members of the House. Thus the executive (the Prime 
Minister and cabinet) is responsible to the House which repre- 
sents the people. In general, the two-party system has prevailed. 
When the majority party, i.e., the government, loses the confi- 
dence of the people (as happens when the party in power suffers 
a defeat in the House), the Prime Minister tenders his resignation 
to the Governor-General, who in turn calls on the leader of the 
opposition to form a new government. All Canadian judges, 
municipal, provincial and federal are appointed. 


TOWARD DOMINION STATUS 

Actually the changes wrought by the British North America 
Act in British-Canadian relationships were less sweeping than is 
generally imagined. British troops were withdrawn from Canada, 
except from the naval bases at Halifax and Esquimault, which were 
retained until 1905; but the British Navy remained the defense 
arm had a defense arm been needed. The powers of the Governor- 
General were somewhat modified, but he and his wife continued 
to head the country’s social hierarchy from Rideau Hall in Ottawa 
—Canada’s Buckingham Palace. They gave Canadian society a 
distinctly colonial flavor, which was sharpened by the continued 
bestowal of British titles upon Canadians for political and financial 
accomplishments. 

Although the British North America Act gave Canada full con- 
trol over its domestic affairs, all external relations remained in the 
hands of various departments of the British Government. The Act 
also left its final interpretation to the wisdom of the Judicial 
Committee of the British Privy Council, and the sole power of 
amendment in the hands of the British Parliament. Incidentally, no 
taxes were ever levied in Canada nor any monies ever sent across 
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the ocean for the support of the British crown, government, or 
armed establishments, as is popularly believed by so many 
Americans. That practice was generally abandoned along about 
1776. 

To try to interpret relationships within the Empire in a limited 
space is unfair, as the subject is complicated and formal agree- 
ments can often be interpreted in many different ways. In any 
case, the architects of Confederation were far more concerned 
with federal than with imperial relationships. To Canadians the 
most important thing about the B. N. A. Act was its creation 
of a free trade area extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the United States boundary to the then forbidding 
North, about which tariffs could be erected and inside which a 
national Canadian economy could be developed. 

The first Dominion elections were held in the summer of 1867 
and resulted in a government headed by John A. Macdonald, Its 
immediate tasks included such matters as the enactment of a 
sound banking law, the organization of the western country lying 
between Ontario and British Columbia and the completion of the 
Intercolonial Railway. In harmony with the intention of Con- 
federation, a highly centralized branch banking system was de- 
vised which placed financial control in the East; the western 
problem resulted in the purchase from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany of its vast western and northern domain and in the creation 
of the Province of Manitoba. The acquisition of the Northwest 
Territory was followed by a decade and a half of trouble with 
the original residents and settlers—Indians and Métis (half-breed 
descendants of the old coureurs du bois, early French-Canadians 
who deserted their farms for an adventurous life in the forests). 
But generally speaking Canada’s subjugation of the prairies was 
much less bloody and violent than the American subjugation of 
the plains. In 1871 British Columbia entered the Canadian union 
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and brought with it the tremendous problem of financing and 
constructing a transcontinental railroad (The Canadian Pacific) to 
join it with the rest of Canada. 

These highlights of Macdonald’s first term in office indicate the 
heroic nature of the problems faced by the newly formed Domin- 
ion. For a people of about 34% million population, they were 
gigantic in scope. 

Macdonald’s Conservative party was defeated in 1874 and 
returned to office in 1878, when the leader adopted his “National 
Policy” of high tariffs to aid infant industry. The great Con- 
servative statesman held office until his death in 1891, and his 
party until its defeat in 1896 by the liberals under the leadership 
of the brilliant French-Canadian Wilfred Laurier. The Laurier 
government remained continuously in office until its defeat in 1911 
on the issue of reciprocity with the United States. Laurier’s suc- 
cessor as Prime Minister was Sir Robert Borden, who guided 
Canada through World War I as the leader of a Conservative and 
then a Union government, and who perhaps did as much as any- 
one to achieve full Dominion status. 

The Laurier period saw Canada attain great prosperity, settle 
the West and complete its triplicate transcontinental railroad 
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system, begun under Macdonald with the building of the Canadian 
Pacific. Laurier’s regime also included the years of Queen Vic- 
toria’s Diamond Jubilee, the Boer War, and Joseph Chamberlain’s 
imperialism. Canada sent her Mounties to the Jubilee, a contingent 
to South Africa, and enacted a 3314 preference on imports from 
Great Britain. To Chamberlain’s imperial schemes, however, the 
country remained generally cool. 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

Although the titanic task of national construction took precedence 
over all other matters following Confederation, the intermediate 
period of Canada’s political development saw a slow but steady 
progress toward eventual autonomy. From 1879, for example, 
Canada maintained diplomatic representation in London in the 
person of a High Commissioner. As early as 1859 the United 
Provinces enacted tariffs against imports from the United King- 
dom; in 1877 and 1899 Canada’s separate right to adhere to or 
withdraw from British commercial treaties was recognized. In 
1883 Canadian signatures were attached, as a right of protocol, to 
British treaties affecting the Dominion. In 1907 commercial 
autonomy was reaffirmed, and in 1909 a Canadian department of 
external affairs was established. In August 1914 the Canadian gov- 
ernment associated itself with the British Government’s declara- 
tion of war against Germany, but no separate declaration was 
made on Canada’s behalf. 

The first World War brought to Canada national maturity and 
to its English-speaking population a proud consciousness of their 
Canadian identity, until then a sentiment almost exclusively 
French Canadian, At the outset Canada’s participation was largely 
inspired by !oyal British sentiment, and was, to a somewhat sur- 
prising degree more British than Canadian in character. Sixty-two 
per cent of the first 250,000 men to volunteer, for instance, were 
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British-born although French-Canadians made up 23 per cent of 
the native-born in the first overseas contingent. As the war 
progressed, however, and made more and more demands on 
Canada’s wealth, energies and manpower, the effort became more 
and more Canadian. This feeling was greatly enhanced by the 
brilliant fighting record of the Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
which fought as a unit under Canadian command and demon- 
strated qualities that were undoubtedly Canadian and different 
from those of the British, Australians, New Zealanders or 
Americans. 

In a certain sense, it might be said that it was the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force that made the new Canada rather than the 
other way about. It was the C. E. F., for example, together with 
the Anzac and South African Expeditionary Forces, that brought 
about the creation of an Imperial War Cabinet in which Dominion 
representatives enjoyed equal status with those representing the 
United Kingdom. It was the sacrifice of blood and treasure 
demanded of the army and the country that enabled Canada, 
along with the other Dominions, to insist on representation at the 
peace conference and individual memberships in the League of 
Nations. When the Versailles Treaty and League Covenant were 
subsequently debated in the Canadian Parliament, prior to ratifica- 
tion, the opinions expressed by members of the Canadian House 
of Commons were strikingly similar to those expressed in the 
United States Senate, and in later discussions within the League 
Canada’s point of view was North American rather than Imperial. 

By the close of the war, practice had established the autonomy 
and equality of the Dominions within the Empire and the League, 
but, curiously enough, Canada still lacked control over its external 
affairs. Discussions between Canada and the United States in con- 
nection with the St. Lawrence Waterway and Prohibition had to 
be arranged through the British Ambassador in Washington. For 
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years the situation that required Ottawa to talk to Washington 
with the help of London had appeared ridiculous; it verged on the 
intolerable after the contributions made in men and money by 
Canada to the Allied victory had proved to the world that Canada 
was an adult country, competent to manage its own affairs. The 
need for correcting such relationships within the Empire was 
recognized as clearly in Great Britain as in any of the Dominions, 
however, and an Imperial conference was held in 1926 to exainine 
and redefine them. Further discussions were held in 1930 and out 
of the two conferences grew the Statute of Westminster, passed 
by the British Parliament in 1931, which acknowledged that 
Canada and the other Dominions were sovereign, independent 
States, linked together by a common allegiance to the Crown, and 
were members, together with the United Kingdom, of an alliance 
or league which henceforth would be known as the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

From an American point of view, perhaps one of the most 
interesting features of the Statute of Westminster is that it was 
the first important piece of legislation regarding Canada ever to be 
enacted without some concern for American opinion and Ameri- 
can reactions. The importance of this observation lies in the indi- 
cation that some time during the last war or immediately after it, 
Canada lost her ancient and traditional fear of the United States. 
Thus, one of the principal forces that have moulded Canada’s 
political development appears to exist no longer. The old bugaboo 
of annexation has been finally laid to rest and what effect that may 
have on Canada’s future development is difficult to foresee. 
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5. Economic Development 


When Jacques Cartier arrived in the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 
1534 for the official historical discovery of Canada, it will be re- 
called that he found two ships from France already there. They 
had come for fish and furs, the products which formed the basis 
of the Canadian economy until the nineteenth century. 


THE COD, THE BEAVER AND THE PINE 

The diligent beaver was to New France what the sacred cod was 
to New England, and the weath of the fur trade enticed the young 
men from the narrow farms along to the St. Lawrence to become 
coureurs du bois, beckoned the explorers and the missionaries 
ever westward, and provoked much of the rivalry between France 
and England. In 1806 the noble white pine entered the picture, 
when the closing of the Baltic to British commerce forced the 
Old Land to turn to the New for timbers for the navy for general 
import. The beneficiaries were New Brunswick and Maine, 
where great shipbuilding and lumbering industries were developed 
early in the nineteenth century, and continued to thrive through 
the era of wood and sail. In general, the maritime careers of the 
American State and British Province were similar, although the 
British navigation laws gave New Brunswick the advantage of 
trade with the West Indies; the lack of similar protection stimu- 
lated Maine and the other New England states to send their roving 
merchantmen to the far corners of the seven seas. 

About twenty-five years were needed for the New Brunswick 
lumber industry to climb the height-of-land into the St. Lawrence 
watershed, move into the lower reaches of the Ottawa Valley and 
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begin the colorful, if immensely wasteful exploitation of the great 
white-pine stands of the Laurentian Shield. With the lumbermen 
came shipbuilders who founded a new shipbuilding industry on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, which rivalled that of American 
ports until the Civil War. The trees were cut in winter up the 
Ottawa, squared in the bush and floated down in the spring to the 
timber ponds at Wolfe’s Cove above Quebec—the same cove 
where Wolfe had landed and where, later, Canadian Pacific ocean 
liners would dock. There the big timbers were loaded aboard 
lumberships built in nearby yards, which sailed to England and 
returned with immigrants. With the shift of the fur trade to the 
far north, lumber became Canada’s staple article of export. 


THE PIONEER ECONOMY 
Potash made by leaching wood ashes was one other important 
early product, and the following description of the manufactur- 
ing and marketing processes reveals some of the difficulties of 
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pioneer life. This first-class piece of reporting comes from A 
Hundred Years A-Fellin’, by Charlotte Whitton, an amazing 
record of one of Canada’s great lumbering families, the Gillies: * 


“No less than sixty large maple trees were required for a 
barrel of 650 to 700 pounds of potash. The ashes of the burnt 
wood were leached in wedge-shaped wooden troughs, and 
this liquid was then boiled down and cooled in huge vessels or 
‘coolers’ where the lye solidified. Two coolers would fill a 
barrel. If the settler marketed this on his own, ‘toting it out’ 
to the nearest buyer for ready cash, he might get $8.50 to 
$9.00, but if he could wait and < accept a ‘down’ pay ment from 
the traders and shippers, who teamed and hauled at the sea- 
son of their own convenience, he might get $10.00 or $12.00 
with a possible second payment, after marketing at Montreal 
where a second barrel might bring $30.00, less commission, 
risk and portage costs.’ 


For thousands of Loyalists who entered Upper Canada after the 
Revolution, and uncounted numbers of other immigrants who 
followed, potash-making was the only means by which they 
could secure “cash money.” 


COLONIAL PROSPERITY 
The era of canal building in Canada began in the 1820’s, and 
helped to bring the grimmer phase of pioneering to an end. As 
the Erie Canal ushered in a period of prosperity in the United 
States, so did the Welland, St. Lawrence and Rideau Canals in 
Canada, by providing employment, putting sorely needed money 
in circulation, and making Upper Canada easier to reach. At the 
close of the War of 1812, the total population of all British North 
America had reached 90,000; by 1830 it was 1,400,000, and by 
the time of the Union Act it had increased to more than 1,000,000 
in Upper and Lower Canada alone. Had Canada been able to 


* Copyright, Canada, 1943, by Charlotte Whitton. 
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maintain the rate of growth established at that time, her popula- 
tion by 1881 would have been over 16,000,000, or 4,500 greater 
than it is today. 

The Erie Canal opened the Middle West and before long 
American farm products were moving for export to England by 
way of the Canadian canals and the St. Lawrence River to come 
under the British colonial preferential tariffs. En route, American 
wheat was ground into Canadian flour at Kingston, Prescott and 
other Canadian cities, and there came into being Canada’s fourth 
industry—milling. In the new industry, native capitalists saw 
prosperity for Canada as the processor of American products for 
the British market. The boom lasted until 1849, when the British 
free trade laws became operative. Hopeful dreams gave way to 
somber gloom, and in angry protest the small group of Montreal 
capitalists issued their Annexation Manifesto. 


RECIPROCITY, 1854 
Nothing came of annexation, but more temperate minds agreed 
that closer trade relations with the United States would com- 
pensate for the loss of the protected British market. Similar pro- 
posals had been made before in both countries but had made little 
progress. Now Lord Elgin, one of Canada’s ablest governors, 
went to Washington and personally negotiated a reciprocity 
treaty which went into effect in 1854. It provided for free 
exchange of a long list of natural products between the United 
States and the United Provinces, and the reciprocal use of fisheries, 
waterways and canals. 

The twelve years of reciprocity from 1854-66 were years of 
extraordinary prosperity for all the Canadian provinces. The 
opening years of the pact correspond with the Crimean War, the 
closing years with the Civil War. Canada profited handsomely by 
both. The decade also marked the start of a Canadian railroad- 
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building boom. In addition, the Civil War greatly reduced 
American immigration, deflected some of that traffic to Canada, 
and, except for the 40,o00-odd young men who enlisted in the 
Union Armies, virtually pm a halt to the Canadian exodus across 
the border. In the early ’s50’s, Canadian food prices increased 50 
per cent; between ’55 and ’66, trade between Canada and the 
United States increased two and a half times, and during the last 
four years of the treaty Canada’s exports to the United States were 
double her imports from the republic. 

The United States cancelled the Reciprocity Treaty after the 
Civil War when both anti-British and protectionist sentiment 
were running high. The loss of American markets dealt the Ca- 
nadian economy a heavy blow. At the time when the tremendous 
westward expansion took place in the United States, Canada 
suddenly ran into two insurmountable barriers: the first formed 
by the American tariff wall; the second by the 800-mile-wide 
physical barrier imposed by the Laurentian Shield. 

It is at this time that the significance of the Shield as a Ca- 
nadian phenomenon first becomes historically apparent. Not only 
did the granite wilderness make it impossible for Canada’s geo- 
graphic development to parallel that of the United States; the 
presence of the Shield caused a lag in the younger country’s 
economic development that was to last for almost three genera- 
tions, or until science and invention in the form of the airplane 
and the caterpillar tractor provided the technological weapons 
with which to master the vast hinterland. 

The year 1866 marked the end of reciprocity. It also marked 
the end of a half-century of Canadian colonial prosperity, stim- 
ulated first by British and then by American preferential tariffs. 
From this point, the Canadian provinces were on their own 
economically. Facing the herculean problems thereby presented, 
they turned to Confederation. 
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RAILROADS AND A NATIONAL TARIFF POLICY 

The story from 1870 to 1914 largely has to do with achievement 
of certain economic aims which could only be carried out on a 
national basis. These were principally the settlement of the 
West (which had to wait upon the building of a transcontinental 
railroad system), the building of that system, and the develop- 
ment of manufactures. Western settlement was slow in coming 
and was. limited first by the restricted amount of prairie lands 
suitable for farming, then retarded until Canadian agricultural 
scientists had developed a type of frost-resistant wheat suitable 
for northern latitudes. The railway was a bigger and more expen- 
sive job than was foreseen and was slow in producing all the 
results expected of it. Lack of adequate supplies of coal and iron, 
economically located, and the continuing exodus to the United 
States, retarded the expansion of industry. 

Because of these and other factors, Canada had to struggle 
much harder for her gains than did the more lavishly endowed 
United States, and the effects of that struggle may account for 
the more conservative, matter-of-fact outlook of her people. 
However, one cannot help being amazed at the qualities of cour- 
age and persistence that enabled an insignificant population of 
4 to 5 million people to undertake and see, through to a success- 
ful conclusion the feats of construction that are today repre- 
sented by Canada’s communication system. These feats seem all 
the more remarkable when it is recalled that during the decades 
when they were engaging the efforts of the Dominion, the 
country was steadily being drained by emigration across the 
American border of much of its best educated and most ambitious 
youth, 

There is not space unfortunately to devote to the epic of 
financing and building the Canadian Pacific, or the struggle to 
develop native industry. However, as we have seen, Canada’s 
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economic development had to wait upon technological advance- 
ment to develop the tools by which the hidden and unyielding 
wealth of the Laurentian Shield could be exploited. 


PROSPERITY RETURNS 
Although Canada’s population growth during the ’80’s and ’go’s 
was discouragingly slow, a change for the better set in after the 
accession to power of the Liberty Party in 1896. That year saw 
the beginning of an upswing in trade and prices, the Ameri- 
can Northwest was filling up, and sons and grandsons of Dakota 
pioneers were soon to turn their eyes northward. While the 
Laurier government had nothing to do with these trends, it 
adopted policies to profit by them. Under Clifford Sifton, 
Laurier’s brilliant, aggressive Minister of the Interior, a dynamic 
immigration policy was adopted, and offices “to sell” Canada were 
opened in the United States and European countries. Canada’s 
virgin prairies were advertised in the United States; agents on 
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salary and commission were sent across the border; private land 
companies ran guest tours and offered reduced railway fares to 
settlers. Where 700 Americans moved in to the prairies in 1897, 
100,000 trekked north in 1911, and it was estimated that each 
family brought with it at least $1,000 in cash and two carloads 
of stock, farm implements and household goods. By 1904 the 
prairies were filling up so rapidly and under such fabulous boom 
conditions that a second transcontinental railroad, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, was begun, and soon after it, a third, the Canadian 
Northern. With the Canadian Pacific, Canada was thus provided 
with three transcontinental railroads. 

The liberal land policies of the government, the employment 
created by railroad construction, the subsistence capital brought 
in by settlers, the wheat they grew and exported, and the invest- 
ment capital attracted by the booms in real estate, transportation, 
manufacturing and merchandising—all these combined to bring 
Canada unprecedented prosperity. During the opening decade 
of the century, the population grew by 35 per cent, only one per 
cent less than the United States had grown during the years of 
its great expansion. 

Wheat now sup >lanted lumber as Canada’s principal article of 
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export, and, for the first time, native manufacturing industries 
began to grow and prosper. In both British Columbia and 
Ontario, the orgy of western railroad-building was reflected in 
ambitious provincial undertakings. While clearing the right-of- 
way for one of these, the Temiskiming and Northern Ontario, 
workmen stumbled over the “silver sidewalk” at Cobalt in 1905. 
It was a huge slab of native silver and was among the first im- 
portant mineral discoveries on the Laurentian Shield. With the 
development of Cobalt and other Northern Ontario camps, min- 
ing joined wheat and lumbering as another major sources of 
Canadian wealth. Mining, until this time, had been largely re- 
stricted to the coal and iron deposits of Nova Scotia, and gold, 
silver and copper in British Columbia. 

1896 gave Canada more than a change in government. That 
was the year that the problem of long-line transmission of elec- 
tric power by alternating current was finally solved with the 
opening of the Niagara-Buffalo line. As joint owners of Niagara 
Falls, Canadians quickly duplicated the power developments 
across the border. Early in the twentieth century, Ontario became 
electricity-minded and embarked on public ownership of the 
development, transmission and sale of electric power. The rapid 
advance of hydro-electrical technologies permitted increased 
mining expansion in the North, together with the exploitation 
of the vast spruce forests of Northern Ontario and Quebec. 
Pulp and paper were added to the roster of Canada’s important 
export industries. 


AGAIN THE LAURENTIAN SHIELD 
The fever period of the great boom had been reached and passed 
by the opening of World War I. Railroad construction was 
petering off; get-rich-quick speculative values had given way to 
earning values in western real estate; the »redominantly British 
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character of the immigration was changing with the arrival of 
more new Canadians from the Scandinavian countries and Cen- 
tral Europe. With the war in 1914, immigration abruptly ceased, 
but with only a temporary deterioration in Canada’s prosperity. 
War orders for food and munitions, together with the increased 
production demanded for the equipment and maintenance of an 
army of 620,000 men, provided peak employment. During the 
1911-1921 decade, despite the four years and a half in which there 
was no immigration except from the United States, Canada’s 
population increased from 7,206,643 to 8,787,949. 

Canada entered the last war with a confident feeling of eco- 
nomic self-reliance and came out of it ,with a comparable sense 
of political self-reliance. The political story has already been 
indicated. It marked Canada’s political coming of age. The eco- 
nomic story of the between-wars period has an_ identical 
theme. 

While Canada’s economy fluctuated in response to world con- 
ditions during the 1914-18 period, it had its own unique develop- 
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ments. The most important of these were the integration of 
Canadian and American industry, the gradual replacement of 
British by American and Canadian capital, and the effect of the 
airplane, the internal combustion engine, and electronics on the 
undeveloped North. In other words, technology began to pay 
off, and the lag in Canada’s economic development which started 
back around 1870 was finally ended. 

Important also were the human elements that were linked with 
the technological. The potent influence wielded by the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force of World War I on Canada’s political de- 
velopment has already been mentioned. In somewhat different 
manner, the opening of the Shield was a post-war enterprise of 
Canadian ex-pilots of the Royal Flying Corps. During the war, 
that organization won deserved fame for its flying and fighting 
abilities. More than a dozen Canadian pilots, for instance, 
topped Captain Eddie Rickenbacker’s record of twenty-six 
enemy planes. Demobilized after the war and eager to continue 
flying, the Canadian pilot could not join aerial circuses and go 
barnstorming as did his American winged brethern; about the 
only market for his skill and salvaged “war crate” was the mining 
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prospectors of Northern Ontario, who saw in the pontoon- 
equipped plane a blessed improvement over the romantic paddle 
and canoe. Out of the strange alliance of war-pilot and northern 
sourdough grew the bush-flyer, and out of bush-flying came 
the discovery of radium on the shores of Great Slave Lake, of 
oil at Norman Wells in the Mackenzie Basin, which in turn led to 
the Canol Oil Line, and many other hitherto unknown sources of 
mineral wealth. For years before the war, Edmonton was the 
world’s largest aerial freight port, and today it must make a Ca- 
nadian bush-pilot smile when he reads in our American magazines 
of wartime pioneering flights that were routine business to him 
ten or fifteen years ago. 

Although the Shield has hardly been more than scratched as 
yet, its development has changed the whole pattern of the Cana- 
dian economy and consequently the outlook for the future. 
At the beginning of the century Canadians were thinking in 
terms of a repetition of the American experience. The problem 
of selling Canada’s huge wheat surpluses in the world market 
prevented this; and the mineral wealth of the Shield, together 
with its water power, has since come to bulk much larger in 
the national picture. Canadians need no longer think of imitating 
their great neighbor. They can envisage a more individual course 
based on the peculiarities of the Canadian structure whose limita- 
tions are balanced by unique assets. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 
As has already been noted, the intermingling of the Canadian and 
American peoples started after the conquest of New France has 
continued ever since, with apparent indifference to political al- 
legiance: that is, those who felt a strong attachment to either 
country stayed in it; others of lesser loyalty moved freely back 
and forth across the border. The industrial integration began 
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with the mass production of the automobile. The ease with which 
branch factories could be established in Canada made the process 
inevitable and was rapidly expanded to other industries. The 
process has been growing ever since. In 1913, for example, Amer- 
ican capital invested in Canada was only 780 millions of dollars, 
while British capital was 2,570 millions. By 1937 American in- 
vestments had grown to 3,996; British only to 2,727. In that same 
year there were some 1,200 companies in Canada which were con- 
trolled by or closely linked to American firms, and it was esti- 
mated that 25 per cent of the manufacturing business of Canada 
was being done by American branch companies or affiliates. 
Ordinarily, the presence of such a large amount of foreign 
capital in a country would tend to influence its national policies 
in favor of the foreign country. In the case of American invest- 
ments in Canada, nothing of the kind has happened. Most Amer- 
ican branch plants moved across the border to take advantage 
of the Canadian domestic market and of the superior tariff arrange- 
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ments that Canada enjoyed with Commonwealth and other coun- 
tries. Whatever influence American money has exerted, has been 
to fortify the very policies that induced it to enter Canada. As 
a matter of fact, perhaps one of the best guarantees of Canada’s 
future political independence are the huge sums of American 
capital that have been invested there. 

The relative amount is not so great, however, as might be 
imagined. In 1934, for instance, it was estimated that the total 
amount of capital in the country was in the neighborhood of 
18,000 millions. Of that amount, 62 per cent was owned in 
Canada; 22 per cent in the United States and 15 per cent in Great 
Britain. Since the beginning of the present war, the Canadian 
percentage has greatly increased with a relative deterioration in 
the British holdings. Further offsetting the foreign capital in 
Canada, its people had invested (1937) no less than 1,694 mil- 
lions abroad; 1,017 in the United States; 624 million in other 
countries and only 53 in Great Britain. 

Other high points in the between-wars economy were the dif- 
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ficulties experienced as a result of increase in wheat acreage; the 
growth of the tourist traffic (in 1938 Canada’s tourist revenue 
was twice the value of the wheat crop); the concentration of 
industrial wealth in the hands of fewer and fewer people, with a 
consequent growth of various radical political movements in 
the West; and the nationalization of all the Dominion’s railroads 
except the Canadian Pacific. Also significant was the enhanced 


financial strength which the provinces derived from new taxes 
a strength which has 





on liquor, motor vehicles and gasoline 
made the wealthier provinces less and less inclined to bend the 
knee to the Federal government. 

These developments reveal some of the complexities of the 
Canadian economic picture. On the eve of World War II, Can- 
ada had become fifth among the world’s trading nations, with an 
advanced industrial technology, and an exportable surplus of a 
wide range of natural products. Her major lack, as it had always 
been, was people; and her prosperity was more dependent than 
ever on foreign markets. 





CANADAS PER CAPITA EXPORT IS THE 
GREATEST IN THE WORLD 
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6 Canada and World War Il 


Uneasiness concerning their big neighbor was always a char- 
acteristic of Canadian thinking prior to World War I. These 
fears were pretty well dissipated when Canada’s contributions 
in that conflict were added up and examined. In terms of rela- 
tive resources and manpower, her contributions had certainly 
been greater than those of the United States; in terms of actual 
dead and wounded, the C. E. F. had suffered 221,000 casualties 
as against 243,000 for the A. E. F. 


A NORTH AMERICAN PEOPLE 

The annexation bogey had always been nine-tenths myth; its 
disappearance enabled Canadians for the first time to view Ca- 
nadian-American relations without fear or prejudice. Despite 
the stupid “who won the war” controversy of the early 1920's, 
Canadians were at last able to accept the fact that theirs was a 
North American nation. When they realized that dwellers in the 
United States had long before pre-empted the word “Amer- 
ican,” Canadians solemnly engaged in discussions as to why their 
neighbors could not be called “Usonians,” or even worse “United 
Statesers,” so that as Canadians they could proclaim their newly 
found North Americanism without confusing all who heard 
them—so great was the change that had taken place in Canadian 
thinking since the defeat of reciprocity. 

As Canada’s North American character became more pro- 
nounced, she seemed to retreat from the affairs of the Empire and 
Europe. The accumulative acts of aggresion—Manchuria, Ethi- 
opia, Spain, Munich, Czechoslovakia—failed to draw any pro- 
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test from the Dominion government. It refused, during those 
years of growing menace, to make any commitments as to the 
future, and as late as March 1939 Mr. King said that any policy 
that would automatically drag Canada into another European 
war on behalf of democracy and the territorial integrity of small 
nations “seems to many a mightmare and sheer madness.” In 
other words, the Dominion government, by its unwillingness 
either to criticize or support the policies and acts of its Common- 
wealth co-member, the United Kingdom government, maintained 
what was in effect a strict detachment. On the other hand, Can- 
ada’s tiny armed forces continued to be trained in the British 
manner, Canadian officers were sent to British staff schools as 
they always had been, and when Their Majesties King George 
and Queen Elizabeth visited Canada in the late spring of 1939, 
they were received with enthusiastic expressions of loyalty and 
affection in every part of the Dominion. 

If Canada’s external policies, following her accession to full 
sovereignty in a bewildered and troubled world, were cautious 
and hesitant, the preservation of national unity made them so. 
During the years of Hitler’s rise, each successive European crisis 
found the internal strains in Canada become more and more acute, 
and only the most scrupulous caution on the part of the Dominion 
government kept them from breaking into open conflict. For the 
first time also Canada was learning to what extent her foreign 
policies must strike a balance between those of Great Britain and 
the United States. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1939 
Great Britain declared war on Germany on September 3, 1939; 
Canada one week later on September 10. The intervening time 
was required to call Parliament together, debate the issue, and 
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approve or disapprove a declaration. In 1914 Canada joined in a 
war in which Britain was challenged; in 1939 it declared war on 
its own account. In 1939 the opinion of English-speaking Can- 
ada was that not only. Britain and Canada, but Western civiliza- 
tion itself might be threatened. In the words with which Prime 
Minister King addressed the emergency session of the House: 


“The forces of evil have been loosened on the world in a 
struggle between the pagan conception of a social order which 
ignores the individual and is based on might, and a civiliza- 
tion based on the Christian conception of the brotherhood of 
man, with its regard for the sanctity of contractual relation- 
ships, and the sacredness of human personality.” 


When Canada declared war on September 10, 1939, her army 
consisted of 4,500 officers and men of the permanent force and a 
partially trained militia of about 50,000; her naval strength, 15 
vessels of all types, including 6 small destroyers fit for active 
service, manned by 1,774 officers and men afloat and ashore; her 
air force, 4,000 officers and men, including staff, air and ground 
crew, provided with generally outdated equipment. Although 
her defense budgets had been growing in the years before the 
war, a large part of the expenditure had gone into permanent 
coast defenses, mainly on the Pacific. Conversations had been 
under way with Britain concerning air-training plans, but they 
had got virtually nowhere. The munitions and ship-building in- 
dustries built up during the preceding war had vanished; the 
airplane industry employed less than 1,000 people and turned 
out a negligible number of small planes each year. This was the 
measure of Canada’s preparedness in September, 1939—11'% 
million people with vast natural resources and an economy 
geared to peace. 

The immediate effect of Canada’s entry into the war was an 
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alarming flight of capital out of the country. This was promptly 
stopped by the creation of the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
which imposed stringent regulations with regard to the removal 
of Canadian funds from the country. Soon after, a wide range of 
luxury imports was prohibited to protect Canada’s United 
States exchange position, and at a later date all pleasure travel 
south of the border was virtually stopped. Simultaneously with 
the protection of the exchange position, the government decided 
that this war so far as possible would be paid for as it went along, 
and income taxes were heavily increased. At the same time the 
first steps were taken to raise an army for home defense and for 
the Canadian Army overseas. 


JUNE 1940—DUNKIRK 

During the months of the “phony war,” Canada’s wartime needs 
were generally imposed on the peacetime economy. Largely 
responsible for this procedure was the “business as usual” policy 
still current in Britain, and the reluctance of British industry to 
place orders overseas. Then in quick succession came the Nazi 
invasion of Denmark, Norway, and the Low Countries, France 
—and finally Dunkirk. In the smoke of its beaches vanished the 
supplies and equipment of the British Army. There also van- 
ished Canada’s plans to build an army, navy and air force by 
deliberate peacetime methods. With Dunkirk, Canada became 
a major arsenal for the embattled mother country, a principal 
source of food for the besieged people of the British Isles, and a 
laboratory for the undeveloped war industries of the United 
States. 

While the smoke still hung above the beaches, the Dominion 
Parliament passed “The National Wartime Resources Act,” re- 
quiring all persons to place themselves, their services and their 
property at the disposal of the government for the efficient pros- 
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ecution of the war. The Act did not make compulsory military 
service outside of Canada or its territorial waters, but in other 
respects it gave the government power to use, control, organize 
and direct the total manpower and resources of the country so 
that the energies and abilities of the Canadian people could be 
employed to the best advantage. The legislation was democratic 
in that a majority of the people approved of its passage, and were 
prepared to accept whatever restraints it might impose and what- 
ever dislocations it might make in their private lives. Although the 
majority opinion in French-Canada was opposed to compulsory 
overseas service, there was no effective opposition to national 
service for production and home defense. 

Other acts or orders-in-council (similar to the executive order 
of Washington) brought under direct government control every 
detail of the country’s economic life: the price of food, wages, 
rents, commodities; the use of the nation’s resources; the deine 
bution and application of its manpower. To exercise these controls 
numerous new boards were brought into being, but in the main 
the agencies so created were simple in structure with remarkably 
little overlapping of authority. Before applying new controls, 
well-planned steps were taken to insure public understanding 
and acceptance. Prior to the introduction of over-all price ceil- 
ings, for instance, a two-month educational campaign was di- 
rected at Canadian housewives. Its purpose was to explain the 
necessity for such controls and to secure the help of the home- 
makers in their enforcement. As a result, an important segment of 
the civilian population was given a sense of direct participation 
in the war effort. The housewives largely established retail price- 
ceilings and have been mainly responsible for their observance 

ever since, Similarly, in matters that concerned labor its cooper- 
ation was sought, and in most instances won, by the same process 
of preliminary education. While there has been plenty of crit- 
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icism of the Canadian war effort within Canada, much of it has 
been on the grounds that the effort was not intensive enough, 
seldom that it imposed too many inconveniences or sacrifices on 
the people. 


PLANNING AND MOBILIZATION 

In the opening months of the war, Canada’s financial position 
was made difficult because of the purchases she had to make in 
the United States. With Dunkirk and the fall of France, the sit- 
uation was somewhat worsened. August 1940 brought the Og- 
densburg Agreement and the creation of a permanent joint Ca- 
nadian-American Board of Defense to provide for the exchange 
of information, and cooperation between the staffs of the two 
armies. Later the Hyde Park agreement and the establishment 
of Joint Economic Committees sought to integrate North Amer- 
ica’s productive capacities so that each country could produce 
the supplies for which it was best fitted. While the intention has 
not been fully realized, joint planning has greatly helped to 
coordinate the efforts of the two countries. 

In most of its planning Canada had to pioneer not only in 
adapting democratic attitudes and practices to the necessities of 
total war, but in exploring the techniques and methods best 
suited to the rapid exploitation of her resources for war produc- 
tion. Despite innumerable difficulties, democratic answers were 
found for problems that had known only totalitarian solutions, 
as projects moved from the consulting rooms to the drafting 
boards, and from the drafting boards in a steadily increasing 
stream to the various parts of the Dominion. 

The blueprints provided for every phase of the Dominion’s 
war effort. Many were directed to those manufacturing plants 
among Canada’s 25,000 which could be most speedily converted 
to war purposes; others called for intensified production from 
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mines; others for new hydro-electric developments and for the 
building of the plants and factories required to turn out the guns 
and shells, explosives and chemicals needed in such enormous 
quantities. To serve the Allied war needs, the National Research 
Council was expanded many times; and entirely new electronics 
and optical-glass industries established. In some cases, production 
was undertaken by private companies, in others through the 
partnership of government and industry, in others the govern- 
ment provided both capital and management. The organizational 
methods were many and diverse, but in general forms were 
adopted which seemed best suited to the needs at hand. No gov- 
ernment, even of supermen, could in the press of the war emer- 
gency have made the right decision on every question of pro- 
duction put up to it, but the Canadian record was an astonish- 


ingly high one. 


PRODUCTION 
Meeting in August 1942, Prime Minister King and President 
Roosevelt negotiated the Hyde Park agreement which greatly 
improved Canada’s financial position and speeded up the coor- 
dinated war effort. Under it both countries suspended their tariff 
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schedules on war materials, permitting a more rapid flow of 
goods across the border, and arrangements were made for in- 
creased American purchases in Canada to provide the Dominion 
with sorely needed United States exchange. These moves, 
coupled with the creation of joint economic boards, enabled 
Canada to progress rapidly toward peak production and in the 
process complete such projects as 154 training centers for the 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan; build a 750-ship navy; create 
a merchant marine; construct in eighteen months one of the 
world’s largest hydro-electric projects at Shipshaw in the Lake 
St. John district of Quebec; establish a dozen new large-scale 
industries. By the end of 1942, Canada had completed an im- 
pressive array of British contracts, caught up with its own needs, 
which included the equipment of an overseas army of a quarter 
of a million men, an air force of 200,000, and a navy of 75,000. 
Since then only 30 per cent of Canada’s war production has been 
required for its own needs. 
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PRODIGIOUS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
In June 1940 the Minister of Finance, J. L. Ilsley, addressed the 
House of Commons in these words: 


“Let me tell you what I think we should aim to do. I think 
we should aim to make a reputation for Canadian achievement 
that will be the talk of the world for generations and the pride 
of ourselves, our children, and our children’s children. I want 
our allies—the people of the United Nations—to be able to 
ask themselves this question: ‘How can 11% million people in 
the northern half of North America do so much and do it so 


|?’ ” 


well? 


Mr. Ilsley’s challenge has been met. The 114% million Cana- 
dians have revealed productive capacities that seem incredible. 
When some people of the United Nations ask themselves Mr. 
Ilsley’s question, however, it is not altogether certain that all of 
them are going to like the answer. Canada’s wartime achieve- 
ments have been due to a planned and rigidly controlled economy 
operated for the social purpose of waging total war, and it is 
altogether possible that the Canadian people will demand a con- 
tinuance of a large part of the state socialism that has been devel- 
oped under wartime pressures. 

On the military side, starting virtually from scratch, Canada 
has shared the continental defense with the United States, 
equipped and trained her overseas and home armies, her navy 
and her air force. For months the Canadian army constituted the 
principal trained defense of the British Isles, its units have fought 
in Norway, at Dieppe, in Sicily, in Italy. The traditions of 1917- 
18 have assured it a place at or near the spearhead of the invasion 
of the continent. The navy played a most important role in the 
Battle of the Atlantic, has patrolled the convoy routes to Britain, 
and has seen fighting with the United States Navy in the 
Aleutians and with the British Navy in the waters of the Medi- 
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terranean and the British Isles. Besides building and administering 
the 2 billion dollar British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, the 
Canadian Air Force has 40 squadrons overseas. Canadians also 
form 30 per cent of the air crew of the R. A. F. 


AN INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 
To accomplish all this, Canada has undergone an industrial and 
agricultural revolution. Some of the phases of the former have 
been mentioned. The changes in agriculture have consisted of 
shifting from wheat as the major crop to the production of more 
concentrated foods, notably pork products, cheese and eggs. An 
indication of the quantities required is given by the figures of 
675 million pounds of hams and bacon shipped in the year 1942- 


fhe 


1943, and 125 million dozen eggs in dehydrated form. The new 
kinds of produce have made heavy demands on farm labor already 
depleted by the armed forces and industry, but by heroic efforts 
Canadian farmers have met both domestic and overseas needs. 
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Domestic rationing has provided a generally more ample average 
diet than existed before the war, and the use of subsidies has re- 
stricted the rise in the cost of living since the war began to less 
than 18 per cent. Despite emphasis on other farm produce than 
wheat, Canada now holds the world’s largest reserves of that basic 
food staple. 

On the industrial side, Canada has become the world’s third 
largest trading nation, the world’s largest producer of base 
metals, and the fourth largest producer of war supplies among 
the United Nations. Further indices of her industrial growth 
can be found in her railroad statistics, ship-building records, in- 
crease of hydro-electric power, and the vast quantities of forest 
products, paper, pulp and lumber, exported to the United States. 

Freight traffic on the railroads has increased more than 100 
per cent, since the beginning of the war; passenger traffic almost 
400 per cent. Both increases were made in the face of reductions 
in motive power, rolling stock and personnel. Although no Ca- 
nadian yard for building ocean-going vessels was in operation in 
1939, there are now 23 major shipyards, and 65 small boatyards 
turning out freighters, destroyers, corvettes, frigates, mine sweep- 
ers, and all types of landing and assault barges. In August 1943 
Canada launched her 2ooth 10,000-ton cargo ship and soon after, 
the delivery rate reached one every two days. 

Startling though these and other achievements are, it is even 
more astounding that they have been accomplished without the 
use of one cent of Lease-Lend funds from the United States. 
Not only are the Canadian people financing the entire cost of 
the war themselves; they have been able to repatriate most of the 
2,727 millions of dollars of Canadian securities owned in Britain 
before the war, and have also been able to establish a Mutual Aid 
Fund somewhat similar to Lend-Lease, to provide other United 
Nations with 2 billion dollars’ worth of Canadian war materials. 
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7. Canada, 1944 


There are some Canadians who question whether, when Canada 
became a full-grown nation during World War I, she reached real 
maturity in her national behavior, and whether she became legally 
of age in all respects. These questions arise because of certain 
national attitudes, and because the United Kingdom retains 
powers of final judicial review and constitutional amendment. 


NATIONAL MATURITY 

As a result of the part played by all the British Dominions in 
World War I, the old family homestead called the British Empire 
was remodelled and the edifice became known as the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The Statute of Westminster an- 
nounced the alterations to the world and in general these were 
found to conform to those which had already been made by the 
various occupants for their own convenience; although the 
announcement made no attempt to explain what, if any, changes 
had been made in the out-buildings or Imperial parts of the 
original property. The relations between Commonwealth and 
Empire remained obscure and have since been subject to some- 
what different interpretations in different parts of the Com- 
mornwealth. 


THE NEGATIVE SIDE OF WESTMINSTER 
The Statute of Westminster was intended to give Canada control, 
absolute and unfettered, over her domestic and external affairs. 
But it did nothing to modify the British North America Act or the 
right of final appeal in Canadian legal cases to the Judicial Com- 
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mittee of the British Privy Council. To this extent the com- 
pleteness of Canada’s sovereignty is imperfect. The British North 
America Act remains the Canadian constitution and can only 
be amended by the British Parliament. While it is inconceivable 
that the British Parliament would ever refuse any request from 
the Canadian parliament for an amendment, it nevertheless has 
the power to do so. Even more important, any laws passed by 
the Canadian parliament, or by the British parliament on Canada’s 
behalf, are subject to final interpretation by a British court of law. 

It will be remembered that the Fathers of Confederation sought 
to provide Canada with a strong central government. The B. N. A. 
Act provided for the Dominion government to receive the 
powers not specifically assigned to the provinces, but in the 
course of time decisions of both Canadian courts and the British 
Privy Council strengthened provincial powers at the expense of 
those of the Dominion. Instead of a united country with a strong 
central government, Canada, since the beginning of the century, 
has tended to become more and more a loose federation of 
sovereign states. Only in times of national emergency, such as 
the present war, do the unspecified powers in Canada appear to 
be vested in the Dominion government. 

As a result, that body found itself, during the depression, in 
the strange position of being the central authority but powerless 
to enact Dominion-wide laws concerning such matters as insur- 
ance, unemployment, social security, liquor control, minimum 
wages, maximum hours, labor relations generally, and a wide 
range of problems which in the United States have fallen under 
federal jurisdiction and control. The process of favoring the 
provincial over the Dominion power reached a climax in 1937, 
when a decision of the Privy Council granted the provinces lim- 
ited powers to join in treaty making with foreign countries. 
Ontario, for example, would have to be a party to any treaty 
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between the United States and Canada dealing with the power 
phases of the St. Lawrence Waterways development. 

It would appear that Canada’s independence must be some- 
what less absolute than is so often stated if its laws are subject to 
review and re-interpretation by a judicial body in another coun- 
try. Many Canadians believe, however, that neither Canada’s sov- 
ereignty nor its independence is in any way affected by the Privy 
Council’s position as a court of last appeals, because such appeals 
are made with Canada’s consent. Canada has the sovereign power 
to reverse decisions of the Privy Council by the enactment of new 
laws, or if it chooses, and at any time it chooses, to abolish appeals 
to the Privy Council altogether. Similarly, Canada, at any time her 
people may decide and without reference to the British Parlia- 
ment, 10 Downing Street, or anyone else, can adopt a new 
constitution which will end, for all time, any doubts concerning 
the distribution of powers under the British North America 
Act. In order to clarify these matters, as well as Dominion- 
Provincial relations generally, a Royal Commission was appointed 
in 1937 to go into the whole question. Its findings, known as the 
Sirois Report, were published in May 1940. Although the war 
emergency has prevented a full dress parliamentary debate on 
its conclusions, it will undoubtedly play an important role in 
post-war Canadian affairs. 


CANADA'S SECTIONALISM 
The Canadian people have the unquestioned and unquestionable 
sovereign power to contrive any kind of government they choose 
and arrange their relations with other nations in any way they 
please. In this Canada’s sovereignty is absolute. But the provinces, 
particularly Quebec, and probably big business, prefer to retain 
the protection to provincialism which the B, N. A. Act affords; 
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and this brings us to a brief examination of the extraordinary 
extent to which sectionalism affects the Dominion. 

If diversity of opinion is a healthy sign in a democratic country, 
then Canada is indeed richly endowed with strength and vigor. 
Like the United States, the Dominion has it regional patriotisms, 
sectional loyalties and opposing parties, as well as the differences 
of opinion common the world over between people of various 
economic groups and interests. But while there are many similari- 
ties between Canadian and American regional, social and eco- 
nomic conflicts, there are also certain differences, some quite 
subtle and others very marked. 

Nothing like the Maritime provinces, for example, exists south 
of the border. Since Confederation the chronic complaint of the 
three eastern provinces has been that the act of union cut off 
their foreign trade, strangled their industries and caused their 
young people to migrate by the hundreds of thousands to New 
England and to other parts of Canada. Since the days of the 
timber subsidies at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
Maritimes have never enjoyed full prosperity excepting during 
wars and the period of reciprocity with the United States. Neither 
railroads, preferential freight rates, harbor developments or 
periodic Royal Commissions have been able to overcome the 
geographic fact that the three. Maritime provinces are far removed 
from the main concentrations of Canadian population. 

With their isolated situation it is not unnatural that the 
people should also have a somewhat isolated point of view. 
Their attachment for Great Britain, however, is probably stronger 
and more genuine than in any part of Canada, because they are 
a maritime people. This feeling toward the mother country is 
accompanied by the friendliest feeling toward the United 
States, probably because so many Maritimers have moved to 
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New England and make frequent journeys home. In the Mari- 
time Provinces the level of intelligence, character and edu- 
cation is high, and, as more than one cynic has remarked, the 
principal industry has been to train doctors, scholars and nurses, 


for export to the adjacent states. 


THE CENTRAL REGION—ONTARIO AND QUEBEC 

Although Ontario and Quebec differ in race, language, religion 
and political leanings, they are alike in many ways. The two 
provinces share 62 per cent of the population and both provinces 
have become more urban than rural in character. The popular 
notion of Quebec as a province of habitant farmers on long, 
narrow farms is therefore in error. Actually, 2,109,684 of Quebec’s 
population is listed as urban and 1,222,198 rural. Ontario’s is 
2,338,633 and 1,449,022 respectively. In both provinces there are 
appreciable numbers of people who should not be classified 
as either urban or rural. These are dwellers in the forest and 
mining districts of the Laurentian Shield. In earlier days they 
would have been called pioneers or possibly frontiersmen. They 
have many of the qualities of both and many more besides but as 
yet no satisfactory name has been coined for them. They are 
nevertheless important in the Canadian picture. 

Another point of similarity between Ontario and Quebec is 
the concentration of wealth in the two largest cities of each prov- 
ince, Toronto and Montreal. Together, the two cities contain 
almost 15 per cent-of the entire population of Canada and from 
them is controlled most of the Canadihn economy. In them are 
located the banks, trust and insurance companies, and the head 
offices of most of Canada’s industries and manufacturing com- 
panies. As is usual, the wealth in both of these cities is in the 
hands of a relatively small group; but to complicate matters in 
Montreal, that small group belongs to the English speaking 
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minority. Thus economic control in Quebec does not rest with 
the French-Canadians. 

In no part of North America is George Washington’s famous 
dictum about entangling foreign alliances taken more seriously 
than in Quebec. The reasons have already been made clear. A 
host of influences, geographic, political, economic, cultural, have 
combined to make isolationism a guiding principle of French- 
Canadian life. The principle applies to Quebec’s relations with 
other provinces of the Dominion and with the world at large, 
for the reason that it seems to offer the best protection for the 
preservation of the French-Canadian identity. It would be an 
error, however, to assume that the French-Canadian people form 
a solid isolationist bloc. 


PARADOXES OF ISOLATIONISM 
There are varying shades of opinion, from the internationalism 
to be found in big business circles in Montreal to the intense and 
narrow parochialism of the back parishes where neighboring com- 
munities may be regarded with dislike and suspicion. In its most 
virulent form, the isolationist principle has given rise to narrow, 
nationalist movements with semi-fascist overtones that envisage 
rather unrealistically it seems, some kind of Laurentian nation 
east of the Fall line of the St. Lawrence River. Among most 
French-Canadians, however, political isolationism is simply a 
product of the sentimental attachment they feel for their own 
corner of Canada, and for it only. 

Strong though the isolationist feeling may be in Quebec, it 
contains certain curious paradoxes, particularly in regard to the 
attitude toward Great Britain. Although French-Canada_be- 
lieves strongly in the principle of no entangling alliances for 
Canada generally, it nevertheless is loyal to the British attach- 
ment, and particularly to the continuance of the B. N. A. Act 
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as the basic instrument of Canadian federation. Obviously, the 
British attachment is in a very real sense an entangling alliance, 
but Quebec favors it because it is a protection, and a most im- 
portant one, to French-Canadian homogeneity and isolationism 
within the federal structure. 

There are many other paradoxes in the isolationist philosophy. 
For example, the French-Canadian population has far outstripped 
the ability of the original Laurentian area to support it. French- 
Canadians have been forced to move in large number to 
New Brunswick, the Prairies and the Shield. Conversely, isolation- 
ism has never given French-Canada control over its own eco- 
nomic destinies. From the time of the Conquest, an English- 
speaking minority has owned most of the wealth of Quebec, 
and, in a sense, made the French-Canadians hewers of wood and 
carriers of water for a culturally, spiritually alien group. So long 
as Quebec remained essentially agrarian in character this did 
not seem greatly to matter but with the industrialization of the 
province, begun during the last war and immensely intensified 
during the present one, French-Canada has been suddenly faced 
with the problems long common to highly industrialized com- 
munities elsewhere. Isolationism among industrial wage earners 
is breaking down before federal and international unions and 
unorthodox political agitation imported from other parts of 
Canada. To preserve the isolationist principle against these im- 
pacts, one possible course of action would be for the Province to 
socialize most of the provincial economy along the lines already 
adopted in the Scandinavian countries. This might seem a drastic 
and improbable move in view of the predominantly clerical in- 
fluence in Quebec, and yet a step in that direction may have 
been taken in the creation during April 1944, of a Quebec 
Hydro Electric Power Commission and the expropriation of the 
Montreal Light, Heat and Power Consolidated together with 
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its subsidiary companies. These companies were among the most 
powerful privately owned enterprises in Canada and their ex- 
propriation occasioned surprisingly little controversy. 
Obviously, the subject of French-Canada is one that should 
be explored at much greater length. While inadequate, these 
few observations have been given with a view to revealing the 
attitudes and conflicts which exist in this one Canadian region. 


ONTARIO—THE HEART OF THE DOMINION 

In describing Ontario as the heart of the Dominion, the writer 
is inviting indignant protests from every other part of the 
Dominion. The statement is substantially correct nevertheless. 
Ontario is the wealthiest province by every standard and boasts 
the largest population. It has benefited more by Confederation 
than any part of Canada and has profited more by the protec- 
tionist policies than any other part. In it are located most of the 
native manufacturing industry and the American branch fac- 
tories which sell their goods in the protected market that 
stretches from Vancouver to Halifax. Ontario, however, has a 
highly developed agricultural economy of its own, produces in 
normal peace times embarrassing surpluses of farm products and 
hence affords no market for the surpluses of the other provinces. 

To speak of Ontario or Quebec as a single entity is flagrantly 
inexplicit, of course. As Edmond Turcotte, Editor of Le Canada 
in Montreal, has said,* “French Canada is an American microcosm, 
with all the inner conflicts, the personal rivalries, the political 
and economic interplay, the self-seeking interests and the noble 
aspirations that are to be found elsewhere in English-speaking 
North America.” As much as Quebec, perhaps, Ontario presents 
curious, sometimes fascinating paradoxes. As it is the wealthiest 


*In “What Canadians Think About Post-War Reconstruction,” Foreign 
Policy Reports, March 1, 1943. 
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and most populous province, one might think that it would be 
most in favor of an increase in federal powers. On the contrary, 
Ontario has been one of the most determined proponents of 
provincial rights, apparently for three reasons, one economic, 
one political, the last sentimental. Ontario’s revenues are rela- 
tively so much greater than those of the other provinces that 
it wishes to control their spending; there’ exists what almost 
amounts to a phobia toward Quebec and French-Canadian in- 
fluence; Ontario is intensely British in its loyalties. 

The last characteristic is the product of strains and stresses 
to be found everywhere in Canada, created by the old United 
Empire Loyalist influence on the one hand, and by American 
antagonisms—now dwindling—on the other. 


THE COOPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH FEDERATION 

One could discuss Ontario’s paradoxes almost indefinitely. It is 
the most American of the provinces but the most British senti- 
mentally, the most conservative temperamentally but the most 
advanced in social legislation. It was the first province to adopt 
the socialistic principle of public ownership of power but its 
blue laws make a friendless Sunday in Ontario an experience 
to be avoided. Perhaps the most interesting recent development 
in Ontario, however, has been the provincial elections held in 
the summer of 1943, in which a Liberal government of long 
standing secured only 15 seats out of go, the balance being di- 
vided almost equally between the Progressive-Conservative Party 
and the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, the youngest 
of Canada’s political parties and the one furthest to the left. Al- 
though the Progressive-Conservatives assumed office under their 
leader, George A. Drew, the popular strength of the C. C. F. 
revealed a significant trend in Canadian political thinking. 

In the briefest possible terms the C. C. F. represents a farmer- 
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labor-progressive movement which is striving for the attainment 
of a cooperative system of industrial society. It had its origins 
in Saskatchewan and was formed in 1933, at the depths of the 
Canadian depression, and is socialistic in its principles and philos- 
ophy. It believes in a planned economy of plenty and in gov- 
ernment ownership and management (federal, provincial or 
municipal) of the basic means of production—industry, banks, 
insurance, mortgage and trust companies and so forth—but 
would leave a considerable measure of manufacturing in the 
hands of private enterprise as under the Swedish system. In the 
course of an address made in New York in January of the pres- 
ent year, its leader, M. J. Coldwell, M.P., described the C. C. F. 
as analogous in character to the progressive labor movements al- 
ready developed in Australia and in New Zealand. 

The gain in strength of the C. C. F. is best indicated by quot- 
ing a few of the figures of the last two Ontario elections. In the 
1937 election, it polled 78,000 votes and elected no represent- 
atives to the provincial legislature; in 1943 it polled 400,000 
votes and elected 34, becoming the chief opposition party, and, 
but for a few hundred votes, Ontario’s government party. It 
also captured all the industrial centers, received 100,000 farm 
votes in a province where the farmers are habitually conserva- 
tive, and forced the Progressive-Conservatives, to adopt a_plat- 
form New Deal in character. In addition, in 1943 the C. C. F. 
swept that section which embraces the Laurentian Shield and 
contains Ontario’s mining and forest enterprises. Today the C. 
C. F. has become the chief opposition party in four Canadian prov- 
inces, and, throughout the Dominion, has had a marked influence 
on the platforms of the orthodox political parties. One effect of C. 
C. F. influence is found in the name “Progressive-Conservative” 
recently adopted by the Conservative party; it would be safe to 
say that “toryism” as a political force no longer exists in Canada. 
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OTHER CANADIAN REGIONS 

Enough has been said to illustrate the extraordinarily composite 
nature of the Canadian people, the regional patriotisms that 
exist, and to suggest the internal strains that are characteristic 
of the Dominion as a whole. As one moves farther west, nothing 
happens to lessen the potential and actual conflicts found in the 
Maritimes and the Central Region. The Canadian Prairie Prov- 
inces, like the American plains states, have always considered 
themselves the victims of policies made in the east by eastern 
capitalists for the exclusive benefit of easterners. (To the Mari- 
times, Quebec and Ontario are the west; to Ontario and Quebec, 
the other parts of the Dominion are the east and west; and to 
the prairies, Quebec and Ontario are the east.) 

From the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1886, 
the Prairie people have complained about high freight rates, 
discriminatory tariffs, the unfairness of having to buy in a pro- 
tected market and sell their wheat in world markets, the archaic 
nature of the credit structure as applied to large-scale agricul- 
tural enterprise, and the various other matters that have afflicted 
both Canadian and American farmers. To solve their economic 
difficulties, they have instituted, and managed successfully, all 
kinds of cooperative undertakings, adopted the radical formula 
of Social Credit in one province (Alberta), and have joined 
forces with adjacent American states, regardless of the frontier, 
to study the economic and social problems of the High Plains 
drought area, and seek a common solution regardless of the 
international boundary. 

With economic experiments there grew up political equivalents. 
The Prairies saw the rise of the Farmers’ governments of the 
post-World War I period, the-One Big Union, the famous Win- 
nipeg Strike of 1919, and finally of the Cooperative Common- 
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wealth Federation. In their political outlook, the Prairie Prov- 
inces are probably the most internationally minded of any part 
of the Dominion, and will work for the creation of a world order 
making for peace, collective security and wider free trade 
markets. 

Although British Columbia is much better off materially than 
the Maritimes, the western and eastern group of provinces have 
much in common, and this in turn is reflected in their national 
and international outlooks, As the Maritimes are separated from 
the rest of Canada by the northward extension of the Appa- 
lachians, so is British Columbia separated by the northward con- 
tinuation of the Rockies and the Coastal Ranges. On many ques- 
tions the two extremities of the Dominion’s elaborate railroad 
system present identical opinions. For example, their attitude 
toward the neighboring states is very similar and what Boston 
is to Halifax, Seattle is to Vancouver and Victoria. Both are 
maritime regions and hold the free trade attitudes common to 
such areas. Nothing analogous to Britisn Columbia’s Japanese 
problem exists in the east, but both west and east are conscious 
of the need for some post-war international organization which 
can preserve the peace, if Canada is to grow in freedom and 
security. 

The Laurentian Shield must be again mentioned. It is the fifth 
Canadian region and is different from all the others. Unlike them 
it cuts across provincial boundaries, its people are essentially 
pioneers, and, as in all frontier societies, social and economic 
conflicts have not yet had time to crystallize or seek orthodox 
political expression. Because the population of the Shield is as 
yet relatively small, its political strength is not greatly important, 
but it nevertheless wields a healthy influence and represents one 
of the few unified, and unifying, factors in the Canadian scene. 
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CANADIAN NATIONHOOD 

The question of Canadian nationhood was discussed at the be- 
ginning of the present section. It was pointed out there that some 
Canadians—a very small but well-informed minority—were crit- 
ical of the degree of national maturity that had actually been 
attained. The position taken by such critics is that Canada has 
as yet failed to develop a national consciousness strong enough to 
seck expression in native forms of literature, drama, etc. The 
failure to seek and find such an expression, it is held, is due to 
spiritual and psychological immaturity, which, in turn, is blamed 
on the ambiguity of Canada’s constitutional position and her 
consequent failure to adopt a self-reliant Canadian foreign policy. 

If one recalls the brief description already given of the com- 
posite character of the Canadian nation, the diversity of opinions 
and the intensities of local patriotism, it is difficult to see just 
what policies acceptable to all parts of the country could be 
formulated by any Canadian government in Ottawa. C ‘ertainly the 
B. N. A. Act and the Privy Council are anachronisms if Canada i is 
sovereign and independent, but it is also apparent that no im- 
portant body of Canadian opinion would favor their abandonment 





if that meant complete dissolution of the British tie. 

Of greater moment than the failure to attain complete and 
absolute national maturity is the degree of national maturity 
that has been unquestionably attained. In view of the hetero- 
geneous character of the various sections, it is something of a 
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major miracle that a country with so many rivalries and jealousies 
can, whenever a historic moment calls, present such a picture 
of complete and effective unity. As for national expression, 
this need not necessarily be confined to art, literature or music. 
In scores of other fields—medicine, law, teaching, engineering, 
exploration, management, government, technology, invention, 
sociology, agriculture, business, industry—Canadian achievements 
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have been more than creditable, particularly when one remem- 
bers the continual drain made on much of its most promising 
talent by the magnetic presence of the United States. 


THE UNBRIDLED FRONTIER 

Any discussion of Canadian cultural expression is inextricably 
bound up with the American influences to which it has always 
been exposed. Today what we might call the official relations 
between the two countries are closer and more cordial than they 
ever have been. In Washington, John Jay’s splendid invention, 
the joint commission, is duplicated in the Joint Defense Board 
and in numerous cooperative commissions, boards and agencies. 
The Ogdensburg and Hyde Park agreements have created what 
amounts to free trade in war materials across the border; in 
projects such as the Alaska Highway and the Canol project 
their affairs seem to have become compietely integrated, and in 
some instances their armed forces have merged their two iden- 
tities. These war phenomena should cause no surprise; they are 
simply a logical projection of the 160-year-old process disclosed 
in The Mingling of the Canadian and American Peoples. 

This intermingling has developed two almost indistinguishable 
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peoples, always excepting the French-Canadians who are still 
very largely a world unto themselves. Americans expecting to 
find novelty in Canada find the ordinary a revelation. Perhaps 
they imagine Canada peopled by broad “a” Britishers differing 
in many of their customs, manners, and habits from their own. 
Instead they find Canadians people like themselves and Canada 
an extension, if not of their own United States, at least of 
their own America. The American is as much at home in 
Toronto, Winnipeg or Vancouver as he is in Cleveland, St. Paul 
or Seattle. In Canada the post boxes are painted red and the 
policemen wear different hats but often these seem to be about 
the only differences. 

The people speak the same language, use the same idioms, 
talk the same current continental slang. If the coffee is poorer, 
the tea is better. The women look the same, live the same, wear 
the same New York clothes. The men avoid the same neckties, 
belong to the same luncheon clubs, wear the same New York 
clothes. The same magazines and periodicals are sold in the same 
drug stores, where the same soda fountains dispense the same 
soft drinks. The streets are filled with standard American cars 
which create the same traffic problems in the same kind of cities. 
The same programs are heard over the radio, the same Holly- 
wood movies shown in the same neighborhood movie houses. 
In the same prodigious hotels the American receives the same 
standarized service he has been conditioned to expect at home. 
If he is a Rotarian, Kiwanian or Shriner, he learns that the 
Canadian is as confirmed a joiner as himself. If he belongs to the 
A. F. L. or the C. I. O., he will find affiliated Canadian unions 
whose problems are identical with those he left across the line. 
Often it is only when the American visitor, by sheer accident, 
comes across a scarlet-coated Mountie, that he can convince 
himself that he is actually in Canada. 
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CANADIANS ARE DIFFERENT 
Despite the thousand and one similarities, Canada is another 
country, and Canadians, in some subtle fashion, are different 
from Americans. Wherein the difference lies is almost impos- 
sible to determine, but it is there; it can be sensed the moment 
one crosses the line. It may be that north of the once-unbridled 
frontier that life flows somewhat more deliberately; that there is 
more time for leisure and a less hectic use of leisure time—but 
these are sheer speculations. The task of interpreting, indentify- 
ing the Canadian belongs to the dramatist and the novelist, not to 
the amateur historian or casual essayist, but Canada, unfortu- 
nately, has developed few dramatists or novelists, thanks to the 
terrible pull the United States exerts upon her creative talents. 
The undefinable quality of Canada and the Canadian was per- 
haps what Bruce Hutchison meant when he wrote The Unknown 
Country. 

But the country is there; it exists with its four populated 
regions, its economic and racial sectionalism and _ its unifying, 
beckoning Laurentian Shield brooding in the background. Can- 
ada is there and we know that it is different. It is inhabited by 
Canadians, 50 per cent of British stock, 30 per cent French, 20 
per cent, others. They are Americans but for some reason they 
are not the same as American-Americans, although they eat the 
same food, breathe air that is only a degree or two more northern, 
speak the same language, read the same books, and fight side by 
side against the same enemies in the same wars. 

No one in his senses would object to the fact that they are 
different, or question their right to remain different. No one 
would ask them to change the manner in which they have chosen 
to govern themselves, or suggest that they are not entirely com- 
petent to manage their own affairs. Instead one might wish the 
opposite: that Canadians become even more Canadian; that they 
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be more rather than less themselves—that they could find and 
embrace a point of view more distinctively and affirmatively 
Canadian. Such a point of view would recognize and take pride 
in the existence of a Canadian people, differing within itself 
as the American people to the south differs within itself, but 
consciously and indubitably Canadian, 

This need not lead to narrow nationalism, with which the 
world is already too lavishly endowed, but simply the recognition 
by Canadians of their own achievements as Canadians. Consider- 
ing the sectional differences, cultural duality and geographic diffi- 
culties, the mere existence of Canada as an important political 
and economic entity is one of the world’s interesting phenomena. 
When one remembers the smallness of its population, the accom- 
plishments represented by the physical development of the coun- 
try, the high degree of technological advancement, and, on top of 
all else, the fact that thirty per cent of the Canadian stock has 
been drawn into the United States, the Canadian story becomes 
almost fabulous. Here surely is a people with creative capacities 
that should be fostered and developed. It is as Canadians that they 
can best realize their own potentialities. It is as Canadians that 
they can make their best contributions not only to Canada and 
to the other nations of the British Commonwealth, but to the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere and to the interdependent 
and united world family even now emerging from the present 
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MODERN FRENCH CANADA 


AN INTERPRETATION 


Marine Leland 


It is customary to use the term Latin America exclusively to 
describe the countries which lie to the south of us, whereas it 
should also include another Latin American people of colonial 
origin: the French Canadians. 

The situation of this small and homogeneous group of three 
million people, enclosed, but not lost, within the boundaries of 
a huge Anglo-Saxon continent with a population of 140,000,000 
is undoubtedly anomalous, The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that the Province of Quebec is an integral part of a 
British Dominion. Our failure to grasp the nature of this anomaly 
has undoubtedly also stood in the way of our understanding the 
true character of French Canada. Not only do we persist in 
measuring its civilization by Anglo-Saxon standards, but we are 
also inclined to attribute specifically to French Canadians char- 
acteristics which they have in common with other Latin peoples. 
Finally, we cherish certain convictions concerning French Ca- 
nadians which have little if any justification in fact. For instance, 
most English-speaking people believe that the French Canadians 
speak a patois, or at best a debased form of French. Nothing 
is farther from the truth. Until recently, we thought the same 
thing about Mexican and South American Spanish. The Good 
Neighbor Policy, and the many Inter-American activities result- 
ing from it, are teaching us the truth. Gradually we are learning 
about other American languages what we have always known 
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about our own—that in the course of several centuries on this 
continent, the languages which the colonists brought with them 
from Europe have undergone notable changes, especially in accent 
and intonation. These changes occurred in French Canada also 
but certainly not in a greater degree than elsewhere. It seems 
unlikely that the United States army would send, as it does reg- 
ularly, groups of officers and soldiers to Quebec to learn a patois. 

There is no space here for a detailed analysis of the points of 
marked resemblance which exists between the French and Ibero- 
Americans’ religious, cultural and social traditions. Such an analy- 
sis would have to take into account the political position of the 
French Canadians as members of a British country, and the 
influence exerted upon them by more or less close contact, cov- 
ering a period of almost two hundred years, with two Anglo- 
Saxon civilizations. It would also be necessary to say something 
concerning the varying degrees of interest in closer cultural rela- 
tions with Latin America which are being shown by the French 
Canadians themselves. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that whatever the individual differences 
which exist among the Latin American republics, on the one 
hand, and between them and Quebec—the modern expression of 
New France—on the other, these far-flung regions, owing to 
their common Latin background, are much closer to one another 
in spirit than they are to countries where Anglo-Saxon ideals 
prevail. 

The purpose of this brief article is not, of course, to decide on 
the superior merits of either the Latin or the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion, but merely to suggest that in discussing French Canada, we 
bear in mind the obvious but too often forgotten fact that while 
its civilization is an anomaly in North America, it is anything but 
unique in the American hemisphere. It is only by recognizing 
that French Canada is typically Latin that we can hope to 
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interpret it correctly. Education which reflects the mentality of a 
national group and is, in turn, reflected in the life and activities 
of that group, furnishes an especially useful example of the danger 
of misinterpretation through the application of the wrong 
standards. 

It has become a truism for English-speaking observers to say 
that education in French Canada is backward, and this belief has 
been fortified in the public mind by the absence, until a year 
ago, of any legislation making education compulsory in Quebec. 
The fundamental differences between French and English educa- 
tional ideals are interpreted as a mark of the superiority of the 
latter over the former, while the failure to legislate is identified 
with failure to educate—the last, a natural assumption, but, in this 
case, a definitely erroneous one. A brief comparison between Latin 
and Anglo-Saxon educational principles may throw some light 
on the situation in Quebec. 

In Latin countries, whether North or South, education is at 
once more unified and more general, less specialized and _ less 
democratic, than it is in American and English-Canadian schools. 
It is more unified in so far as the classics are still the foundation 
of education and it is more general in that this type of training 
encourages the discussion of general ideas, discussions which are 
unhampered by considerations which pertain to more specialized 
and detailed studies. Even in the sciences, general principles cov- 
ering the entire scientific field are stressed in the early stages of 
study, at least, rather than the specific experiments which con- 
stitute the basis of Anglo-Saxon scicntific teaching. Moreover, 
Latin education is aristocratic in spirit. It still recognizes a hier- 
archy in the various fields of learning, and cultural subjects are 
stressed at the expense of practical ones. 

The result of these educational principles and ideals is evident 
in the very high average of culture, the great number of lawyers, 
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professors, and literary men, and the relatively small number of 



























engineers, technicians and business men. It is also reflected, quite 
naturally, in the course that the history of these regions has 
followed and which differs completely from that of Anglo-Saxon 


communities. To give one well-known illustration, the lack 
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trained technicians in South America or French Canada is one 
reason for the exploitation of the national or provincial resources 
by Anglo-Saxon interests. In the province of Quebec, only to 
per cent of the industry is controlled by French Canadians, and 
it has been only too easy to interpret these startling figures 
as a proof of racial inferiority. The French-Canadian youth’s 
lack of training in scientific or practical subjects has been trans- 
lated in terms of general ignorance. These misinterpretations 
have been abetted by the further application of Anglo-Saxon 
standards to the cultural field itself. For instance, reports issued 
by library commissions inevitably show that the province of 
Quebec lags, as it most certainly does, far behind the other prov- 
inces both in the number of its public libraries and in the circula- 
tion figures of the existing ones. The fundamental explanation of 
this situation is usually overlooked. This explanation is that pub- 
lic libraries are an Anglo-Saxon creation, specifically an American 
one, and one of our great contributions to modern civilization. 
Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that the success of public libraries 
has been greatest in Anglo-Saxon communities. These reports 
do not usually take into account the fact that Latins the world 
over still prefer to own their books, a preference which explains 
the tremendous importance of the book business in the province 
of Quebec. Such is the demand for books there that the city of 
Montreal alone has a dozen publishing houses. 

In the same way, Quebec, according to information obtained 
at the National Film Board, stands at the head of all the provinces 
in its demand for educational films. Likewise, the standards of 
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the French radio system, owing to the excellent cultural quality 
of its staff, are exceptionally high. 

Such is the situation now, There is nothing static about it, 
however. On the contrary, the industrialization of Quebec, the 
increasing emphasis which is noticeable there, as in other Latin- 
American communities, on scientific, technical and practical sub- 
jects, as well as the general interest in economic and social prob- 
lems, all these are indications of the deep-seated changes which 
are and have been taking place quietly over a period of years. 
The growing demand on the part of a certain portion of the 
French Canadian population for government control of natural 
resources and the provincial government’s present plan to ex- 
propriate certain public utilities should not excite undue surprise. 
They are but a manifestation of that change. 
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Houston Peterson writes in the 
Saturday Review of Literature: 


The Headline Series “are not composed in a fine, 
unscholarly frenzy and rushed smoking to the 
press; nor, on the other hand, are they written in a 
colorless, chemically pure style that is supposedly 
suited for laymen.” They “were not only timely 
when published but most of the forty-four remain 
useful today—a solid and unique contribution to 
that enlightened public opinion which should ulti- 
mately determine foreign policy.” 
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